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WHERE  DO  MINERALS  GO? 


n^n  Honr  future  customer  get 
the  rifljit  uuswert 


The  youngsters  in  sehool  today  are  of  two¬ 
fold  iinportanee  to  the  canning  industry. 
They  can  spread  knowledge  of  canned  foods 
to  their  parents  today,  and  they  themselves 
will  do  the  buying  tomorrow.  So  it  is  doubly 
important  that  the  questions  in  their  minds 


he  answered  rightly.  That’s  why  we  are  glad 
to  report  that  the  majority  of  home  economies 
teachers  throughout  the  country  have  requesl- 
ed  our  lesson  plan,  "Teaching  the  Lesson  on 
Commercially  Canned  Foods."  Teachers  w  ill 
have  a  ready  reference  for  the  right  answers. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
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PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY, 

T^acken  of  Pkillips  Delicious  Qualiltf  Canned  ^oods 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  L.  S.  A. 
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A  NECESSITY  FOR  BETTER  PACKS  OF  PEAS 
OR  LIMA  BEANS  AT  GREATER  PROFITS 


•J*HEY  thresh  the  peas  more  thorouqh- 
^  ly  out  of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage 
during  the  hulling  process.  They  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  pack  because  the 
peas  saved  are  the  most  tender  ones  that 
are  in  the  pods,  and  because  they  very  ef¬ 
ficiently  thresh  young  and  tender  peas. 

The  reasons  for  these  large  and  important 
savings  are  due  to  many  exclusive  patent¬ 
ed  features. 


e  The  sturdy  construction  and  low  upkeep 
cost  are  greatly  appreciated  by  users. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 
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no  YOUR  CANNED  FOODS  RETAIN  THEIR  FLAVOR? 


'’aimers  who  pack  their  food  products  with  Cerelose 
J)extrose)  have  demonstrated  that  after  months  on  the 
'helf,  the  original  flavor,  color  and  texture,  have  com¬ 
pletely  withstood  the  “test  of  time”.  Dextrose  is  a  dis- 
'Inct  reducing  agent.  Since  deterioration  of  canned  foods 
•s  chiefly  due  to  oxidation,  it  is  evident  that  Dextrose 
■ncreases  shelf  life. 

Furthermore,  Dextrose  brings  out  the  natural  flavor 


of  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  its  sweetening  action  is  faster,  and  Dextrose,  a  pure 
refined  sugar,  does  not  cloy  the  taste. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  use  of  Dextrose.  Ex¬ 
pert  technical  advice  will  be  provided  without  cost  or 
obligation  —  and  free  samples  of  Dextrose  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  for  experimentation. 

For  full  particulars,  please  write 


t'ORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  COMPANY  ~  17  RATTERY  PLACE  ^  NEW  YORK  CITY 

CERELOSE 

(PURE  DEXTROSE  SUGAR) 
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By  holding  to  its  principles  of  quality  and  service, 

> 

while  aggressively  devoting  itself  to  progress  .  .  . 
Continental  has  this  year  made  many  new  friends  in 
the  industry. 

More  canners  every  year  are  finding  that  the  high 
quality  of  Continental  Cans,  as  a  result  of  precision 
manufacture  and  careful  inspection,  contribute  greatly 
to  good  quality  packs  and  smooth  operation  of  their 


plants  with  minimum  production  expense. 

Equally  important  to  production  are  Continental’s 
efficient  closing  machines  and  watchful  service  men 
—  not  to  mention  cpnveniently  located  Conti¬ 
nental  plants  which  assure  delivery  of  shipments  on 
time. 

This  is  the  foundation  of  Continental’s  success  and 
your  guarantee  of  dependability. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

i  NEW  YOBK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  .  MONTREAL  .  TORONTO  .  HAVANA 

L  _ .  . •_  _ _ _ _ _ _  _ 
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SOOTHING — Seertary  Gorrell  of  the  National  Can- 
ners  Association  recently  made  a  swing  around 
among  his  customers  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  they 
are  very  fond  of  Frank  out  there,  (and  who  is  not?), 
so  it  was  but  natural  that  they  expected  him  to  talk  to 
them;  and  not  only  talk  but  to  answer  a  lot  of  things 
most  of  them  had  on  their  minds. 

Apparently  matters  pertaining  to  the  new  Pure  Food 
law,  which  goes  more  or  less  into  effect  for  this  indus¬ 
try  on  January  1st,  were  uppermost  in  their  minds. 
Anyway  the  honorable  Secretary  talked  on  this  subject, 
and  what  is  more,  for  the  first  time  that  we  have  ever 
known  since  he  became  Secretary  (in  1907)  he  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  a  copy  of  his  composite  addresses  (he 
made  many  of  them  to  different  bodies)  evidently 
anxious  to  get  the  matter  before  the  whole  industry. 

What  better  could  we  do,  then,  than  to  invite  you  to 
read — and  here  it  is : 

Secretary  Gorrell  Speaks 

The  Food  and  Drug  Act  which  became  effective,  in  part,  in 
June  of  this  year,  and  which  will  become  fully  effective  the 
first  day  of  January,  was  the  result  of  five  years  effort  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  consumers,  distributors,  and  manufacturers 
to  frame  a  law  which  would  be  entirely  fair  to  all  interests.  The 
present  law  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  so-called  Tugwell 
bill  which  was  prepared  in  1933.  The  completed  Act  represents 
a  combination  of  the  ideas  of  all  interests  concerned.  Like  other 
controversial  legislation,  it  is  a  compromise  between  extremists 
on  one  side  and  extremists  on  the  other.  The  law  is  broad  and 
progressive — much  broader,  in  fact,  than  was  probably  realized 
by  the  Congress  which  passed  it.  It  is  so  broad  in  its  provisions 
that  only  after  practical  application  of  the  measure  can  certain 
of  its  inconsistencies  be  ironed  out. 

Great  Britain  was  the  first  country  to  enact  a  general  food 
an:i  drug  law,  and,  in  1906,  our  Congress  passed  the  law  which 
reni  lined  in  effect,  with  minor  amendments,  until  enactment  of 
the  present  law.  The  present  law  is  non-political  and  its  spirit 
is  i.v«mmendable.  However,  in  an  effort  to  make  the  law  furnish 
th'  i'oal  service  and  protection  that  was  intended  alike  for  con- 
su;i;or,  distributor,  and  manufacturer,  numerous  amendments 
wore  suggested  from  time  to  time  while  it  was  pending  in  Con- 
Ri  Some  of  these  amendments  were  but  a  single  word,  or 
pi  'i  ups  only  a  change  from  plural  to  singular,  but,  in  every 
chnge,  there  was  an  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  all  concerned 
to  '  ive  a  law  that  would  be  fair  and  reasonable. 

ihe  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  delegated  broad  powers 
V  n  enable  him  to  write  regulations  which  will  have  the  full 
ef '  i  of  law.  For  the  preparation  of  these  regulations  a  pro- 
ced  re  is  set  out  in  the  law.  Take,  for  instance,  the  standards 
ol  ntity  and  the  standards  of  quality  which  the  Secretary  is 
a'  <  rized  to  formulate  and  promulgate.  To  assist  him  in  the 
f>'  ulation  of  such  standards  the  Secretary  appoints  examiners 
^\'  :  are  authorized  to  take  testimony  of  all  interested  parties. 
T'  )  testimony  is  to  be  taken  at  public  hearings  and  all  witnesses 
sii'  ,,r“cted  to  cross  examination.  As  this  work  was  of  consider- 
ai  magnitude,  the  Secretary  designated  attorneys  as  special 
liners  to  have  charge  of  the  proceedings,  to  rule  on  all 
Q'  i-legal  questions,  and  to  include  or  exclude  such  testimony 


as  the  examiner  deemed  wise.  This  unusual  course  led  to  the 
introduction  of  testimony  and  methods  of  procedure  at  the 
earlier  hearings  which  experience  afterward  demonstrated 
should  not  be  followed  in  subsequent  hearings. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings  these  different  examiners  are 
required  to  go  over  all  the  testimony,  and — guided  by  that  testi¬ 
mony  alone — to  make  recommendations  on  standards  of  identity 
and  standards  of  quality  direct  to  the  Secretary,  who  has 
authority  to  approve  them  in  toto,  or  to  modify  or  disregard 
them  as  he  sees  proper. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  in  the  average  mind  as  to  the 
difference  between  these  hearings  and  the  regular  procedure 
for  enforcement  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act.  The  examiners  are 
directly  responsible  to  the  Secretary  for  the  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
and  regulations  when  promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

There  have  been  numerous  findings  of  examiners  which  are 
being  challenged,  and  briefs  have  been  filed  supporting  such 
challenges.  Except  in  very  few  instances,  it  is  not  known  at  this 
time  how  effective  these  briefs  will  be  in  modifying  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  final  conclusions,  which  he  will  promulgate  as  regulations 
adopted  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

It  has  been  the  common  mistake  of  many  of  us  to  file  with 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  protests  against  these 
examiners’  findings.  This  is  not  a  proper  procedure  because, 
under  the  law,  it  is  the  examiner  first  and  the  Secretary  finally 
who  is  responsible.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  is  required  to  enforce  the  law  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations. 

The  new  law  does  not  in  any  way  decrease  the  responsibility  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  the  field  where  its  opera¬ 
tions  properly  belong,  but  the  new  law  does  require  that  the 
decisions  as  to  regulations  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  and 
not  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

When  the  law  goes  fully  into  effect  numerous  administrative 
questions  will  arise.  In  fact,  many  have  already  arisen.  The 
question  of  labeling  is  the  most  serious  one.  Until  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  regulations  are  finally  made  public  it  is  impossible  for 
anyone  intelligently  to  say  just  what  the  label  should  state.  This 
does  not  apply  to  principles,  because  the  law  clearly  takes  care 
of  that,  but  it  does  apply  to  such  questions  as  optional  ingre¬ 
dients  and  nomenclature. 

The  law  requires  that  foods  shall  be  called  by  their  usual,  or 
common,  name.  Nomenclature  of  foods  is  like  any  other  branch 
of  nomenclature.  Words  or  names  which  at  one  time  may  have 
carried  one  meaning  may  have  by  common  acceptance  been 
adopted  to  express  another  meaning.  There  is  no  valid  reason, 
when  the  consumer  is  not  in  any  way  deceived,  why  these  com¬ 
mon  or  usual  names  should  be  changed,  but  when  both  consumer 
and  manufacturer  feel  it  is  proper  to  make  such  changes  they 
should  come  in  a  gradual  manner  so  that  all  parties  interested 
can  be  educated  as  to  the  new  meaning  of  the  terms  which  may 
be  substituted  for  those  originally  used. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  call  this  law  drastic  and  yet  in  many  par¬ 
ticulars  it  can  become  exceedingly  drastic  unless  it  is  intelli¬ 
gently  construed  and  reasonably  enforced.  The  Congress 
undoubtedly  anticipated  this  when  it  inserted  the  provision  that 
the  Secretary  would  have  authority  to  withhold  prosecution  on 
minor  violations. 

It  is  not  in  the  mind  of  any  of  us  who  are  interested  in  any 
way  in  this  present  law  to  feel  that  the  first  constructions  that 
may  be  given  to  the  law,  or  the  first  administrative  procedures 
set  up  under  the  new  law,  will  be  those  finally  employed. 
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Experience  will  be  the  real  guide  in  carrying  out  the  intent  of 
Congress. 

In  a  statement  made  last  April  when  the  question  of  post¬ 
poning  the  effective  date  of  various  provisions  of  the  Food,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act  was  under  discussion,  Secretary  Wallace  took 
a  reasonable  and  cooperative  attitude.  Speaking  of  the  problems 
presented  by  label  changes,  label  stocks,  etc.,  he  said : 

“A  condition  of  this  kind  is  inevitable  in  any  transition  from 
an  old  to  a  new  order  of  things.  Obviously,  the  Department  does 
not  expect  the  impossible.  It  has  repeatedly  advised  manu¬ 
facturers  of  its  intention  to  give  sympathetic  consideration  to 
these  problems  and  deal  with  them  in  a  manner  equitable  to  all. 
In  following  this  policy  it  is  expected  that  manufacturers  who 
have  been  doing  a  legitimate  business  will  suffer  no  undue  dis¬ 
turbance  during  the  period  in  which  they  are  continuing  efforts, 
clearly  characterized  by  common  sense  and  good  faith,  to  revise 
and  print  new  labels  where  these  are  necessary,  to  effect  inex¬ 
pensive  corrections  of  present  stocks  of  labels,  or  by  other 
expedient  to  bridge  ovet  the  transition  period.” 

*  3|E  4e 

We  met  a  poser  on  this  matter,  this  week.  “Why 
should  the  Government  maintain  great  laboratories,  and 
a  horde  of  expensive  scientists,  spending  the  taxpayers’ 
money,”  asked  an  old  food  manufacturer  who  has  had 
his  troubles  wrestling  with  the  label  question,  “setting 
up  standards  and  definitions  for  food  and  drugs  ?  That 
is  not  done  in  the  enforcement  of  any  other  laws,  unless 
you  take  the  jails  set  up  to  hold  crooks.  Every  decent 
manufacturer  knows  what  the  real  standards  for  his 
products  are  or  should  be,  and  each  industry,  through 
its  association  or  leading  individuals,  should  furnish 
these  to  the  Government,  and  then  the  Government 
could  adopt  them  and  enforce  them  as  law.  Who  knows 
better  what  the  standard  of  a  product  should  be  than 
the  men  who  make  it?  Consultation  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  industry  would  hold  in  check  the  chisler  or 
would-be  evader,  and  the  terms  would  be  right,  and  no 
fault  could  be  found  with  them.  And  the  Government 
would  be  saved  tremendous  expense.” 

It  struck  us  that  he  is  right,  but  we  could  not  help 
but  remind  him  that  that  was  exactly  what  was 
attempted,  and  intended,  under  the  NRA  in  the  Codes. 
And  aren’t  they  trying  to  do  this  very  thing  through 
these  hearings,  and  the  basing  of  the  regulations  on 
the  evidence  therein  submitted,  and  on  nothing  else? 
The  law  requires  that  they  be  based  upon  that  evidence. 
It  is  a  new  motif  in  the  enforcement  of  law  that  the 
culprits,  or  possible  culprits,  may  write  the  restrictions 
of  the  law  under  which  they  must  operate.  Dr.  Wiley 
must  turn  in  his  grave  when  he  sees  what  they  are 
getting  away  with  now.  He  held  no  hearings  on  his 
law,  nor  on  the  F  I  D’s  issued  under  it.  And  it  stood 
the  test  for  over  thirty  years!  But  maybe  this  is  the 
better  way,  even  if  very  expensive. 

SERIOUS — The  writer  of  the  following  letter  pre¬ 
dicts  some  serious  situations  if  the  brokers  do  not 
watch  out,  and  change.  He’s  a  big  canner,  is  all  we  can 
say  about  him.  Read : 

December  4,  1939. 

Dear  Mr.  Judge: 

We  have  read  your  different  editorials  with  interest  because 
they  are  not  the  seedy  kind  which  usually  leave  the  reader  with 
a  mere  turning  of  a  page.  However,  your  November  27th  issue 
contained  some  pithy  remarks  against  canners,  which  we  do  not 
feel  to  be  warranted — at  least  to  people  of  our  class. 

When  we  speak  of  “class,”  we  have  in  mind  the  group  between 
large  featured  label  people  and  the  very  small  canners.  The 
former  usually  have  their  own  salesmen  in  the  field,  whereas  the 


latter  sell  the  larger  part  of  their  pack  to  direct  buyers  and  do 
not  make  any  pretense  of  doing  a  selling  job  through  brokers 

The  brokerage  fraternity  smells  to  the  high  heavens  because 
of  the  practices  that  are  carried  out  by  the  best  of  them.  They 
ask  for  an  exclusive  arrangement,  but  they  fail  to  give  the  can¬ 
ner  even  a  semblance  of  the  same  kind  of  a  deal  in  return.  The 
so-called  high-class,  full  line  packer  usually  asks  a  slightly 
above-the-market  price  for  his  merchandise — which  could  be 
obtained  in  the  old  days  when  he  had  men  to  carry  the  message 
to  the  trade,  but  today  most  brokers  have  a  full  line  of  com¬ 
peting  accounts  whose  cheaper  prices  are  thrown  back  to  Canner 
No.  1  before  his  quotations  even  reach  the  trade. 

This  is  a  vicious  practice  because  if  the  so-called  in-between 
group  of  canners  is  going  to  be  forced  down  to  such  a  level,  they 
will  gradually  disappear  from  the  picture  and  the  field  will  be 
open  to  only  two  types  of  supply — the  larger  ones  who  will  carry 
on  their  own  sales  program  thereby  eliminating  the  broker,  and 
the  very  small  or  “make  me  an  offer”  canner  who  pays  his 
brokerage  the  same  as  he  does  doctor  bills,  etc. 

Then,  insofar  as  jumping  the  rate  of  brokerage,  it  is  absurd 
because  as  it  stands  today  certain  brokers  in  the  large  cities 
make  more  money  than  the  canner,  whei'eas  in  out-of-way  posts 
the  rate  could  be  increased  to  10  per  cent  and  still  the  broker 
would  not  make  a  living,  much  less  the  canner,  because  he  is 
overloaded  with  accounts  and  ends  up  as  a  price  seller. 

We  think  today  that  Mr.  Broker  through  his  organization 
should  begin  to  discuss  where  he  stands  with  his  principals; 
otherwise  his  house  of  cards  will  tumble  down  some  fine  morning 
and  his  principals,  who  still  believe  quality  can  be  sold,  will  go 
into  the  territories  with  company  men  who  will  talk  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  an  individual  house  instead  of  thumbing  through  a  book 
indexed  as  to  iteyn  rather  than  principal. 

Canners  would  do  well  to  find  out  just  what  there  is  to  this 
angle  by  requesting  on  January  1  that  each  one  of  their  brokers, 
in  the  important  cities,  send  them  a  notarized  list  of  the  broker¬ 
ages  received  from  companies  in  the  same  field  during  1938. 
Let  the  canner  then  judge  whether  their  choice  of  broker  is  giv¬ 
ing  them  a  fair  shake. 

This  ought  to  be  a  serious  matter  with  brokers  today,  when 
present  legislative  action  is  liable  to  force  a  canner  to  determine 
his  method  of  selling,  either  direct  or  through  brokers. 

We  are  stating  our  feelings  to  you  in  this  respect  because  we 
feel  the  issue  is  well  known  to  a  great  many  canners,  but  true 
to  human  nature  few  of  them  would  ever  do  anything  about  it, 
and  we  do  not  propose  to  wave  the  flag  for  them.  Our  convic¬ 
tions  are  sincere,  but  we  think  a  matter  of  such  general  nature 
should  be  brought  out  in  trade  magazines,  and  particularly 
editorial  columns,  so  you  can  refer  to  us  merely  as — 

“A  Canner.” 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

DECEMBER  12,  1939 — Maine  Canners  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Eastland  Hotel,  Portland,  Maine. 

DECEMBER  12-13,  1939 — Ohio  Canners  Association,  anr.ual 
convention,  Gibson  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  12-13,  1939 — Michigan  Canners’  Association, 

Annual  Meeting,  Pantlind  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

DECEMBER  14-15,  1939 — Association  of  New  York  S’^ate 
Canners,  annual  convention,  Statler  Hotel,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

DECEMBER  19-20,  1939 — Maryland  Canning  Crops  Conference, 
Horticultural  Building,  University  of  Maryland,  College  I  ark, 
Maryland. 

JANUARY  3-5,  1940 — Northwest  Canners  Association,  ai  ual 
meeting,  Washington  Hotel,  Seattle,  Washington. 

JANUARY’’  20-27,  1940 — National  Canners  Association,  ar  iual 
convention,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — National  Food  Brokers  Assoeijhion, 
annual  convention.  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

FEBRUARY  12-13,  1940 — Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Annual  Meeting,  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 
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WHO  IS  YOUR  CUSTOMER? 

(The  Merchandising  Power  oF  the  Label) 

By  C.  W.  BROWNE 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Lithographing  Co. 


N  any  business,  unhappily,  misdirected  energy  is  not 
so  much  ridiculous  as  it  is  ineffective  and  wasteful. 
And  a  lot  of  good  energy  goes  to  waste  because  of 
a  wrong  answer  to  the  question  “Who  is  your 
customer?” 

Are  such  mistakes  peculiar  to  any  one  industry? 

I  think  not.  In  all  businesses,  I  believe,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  emphasize  production  at  the  possible  ex¬ 
pense  of  marketing.  The  reason  is  that  throughout 
most  of  our  national  development,  our  own  people  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  have  absorbed  all  products  just 
about  as  fast  as  American  ingenuity  could  turn  them 
out. 

But  times  have  changed.  During  the  past  decade 
or  so  we  have  been  making  almost  everything  faster 
than  we  could  sell  it.  That  is  really  a  fundamental 
change — and  it  demands  a  new  technique.  It  means 
that  we  must  study  the  marketing  problems  of  our 
products.  It  means  that  we  must  determine  absolutely 
the  correct  answer  to  the  question  “Who  is  your 
customer  ?” 

Ask  that  question  of  some  canners,  and  they  will 
think  of  their  brokers.  Others  might  mention  their 
wholesalers.  Still  others  would  name  the  retail  out¬ 
lets — independent  groceries,  chain  stores,  super-mar¬ 
kets — where  their  goods  are  sold.  But  these  are  only 
the  way-stations  on  the  road  to  your  real  customers — 
the  consumers. 

It  is  true  that  you  seldom  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  direct  contacts  with  your  real  customers;  and 
relatively  few  canners  are  in  a  position  to  conduct 
national  advertising  campaigns.  Of  necessity,  you  must 
si!end  much  time  with  production  problems;  but  you 
a.e  going  to  find  it  increasingly  necessary  to  think 
i 'ere  about  marketing  in  all  of  its  aspects.  As  you  sell 
y  ,o.Y  products,  they  will  move  through  these  way-sta- 
V  ns — the  regular  channels  of  merchandising.  And 
>  ’1  need  the  co-operation  of  all  the  people  in  those 
^V-stations;  but  don’t  mistake  the  way-stations  for 
‘  ultimate  destination — keep  your  eyes  on  the  real 
tomer,  the  consumer. 

Vhen  these  customers  of  yours  buy  your  peas,  corn 
-  ’!  tomatoes,  along  with  your  other  products  they 
':e  your  label  into  their  homes.  That  sounds  like  a 
"y  commonplace  statement,  but  it  has  a  big  mean- 
:  It  means  for  you  a  golden  opportunity  to  deliver 
ir  personal  messages  direct  to  your  consumers;  and 
hese  messages  are  of  the  right  kind,  they  will  bring 
1  consumer  back  for  more  of  your  goods.  The  means 


of  carrying  these  messages  of  course  is  your  label; 
thus  your  consumers  comprise  an  advertising  circu¬ 
lation  for  you — a  circulation  which  you  own  and  con¬ 
trol — yours  to  use  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  your 
consumers  and  yourself. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  your  label  assumes  tremendous 
importance ;  it  is  the  best  advertising  medium  you  can 
use.  And  if  your  messages  are  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive;  if  they  show  progressiveness  and  variety,  they 
will  not  only  influence  the  consumer;  they  will  also 
influence  all  the  people  in  the  way-stations,  making  and 
keeping  them  more  enthusiastic  boosters  for  your  line. 

Obviously,  this  is  something  which  each  individual 
canner  must  do  for  himself;  it  is  not  an  Association 
job.  Associations  have  co-operative  responsibilities 
which  deserve  all  the  support  you  can  give  them.  There 
may  be  a  tendency  sometimes  to  say  “Business  is  better 
now — that’s  all  we  needed — the  hell  with  all  co-opera¬ 
tive  effort  now.”  But  have  you  regained  the  ground 
lost  during  the  depression  years?  Can  you — working 
alone — undertake  Association  tasks  such  as  inducing 
the  public  to  consume  more  of  the  products  of  the 
industry;  and  inducing  the  industry  to  maintain  the 
proper  attitude  toward  policies  and  stabilization  of 
markets?  On  the  other  hand,  your  Association  can¬ 
not  assume  such  functions  of  each  individual  member 
as  obtaining  his  share  of  the  total  business,  and  obtain¬ 
ing — consistently — prices  which  are  worthy  of  the 
quality  of  his  products.  And  in  today’s  marketing 
picture,  if  the  individual  canner  is  going  to  carry  out 
these  functions  effectively  and  profitably,  it  means  that 
he  must  think  carefully  and  correctly  about  the  needs 
and  wants  of  his  consumer  customers. 

Quite  early  in  his  thinking  on  this  subject,  the  can¬ 
ner  will  naturally  ask:  “What  do  consumers  want  on 
labels?”  Not  long  ago  in  Cincinnati  some  of  us  got 
together  and  decided  we’d  go  direct  to  a  representative 
group  of  consumers  and  get  a  first  hand  answer  to  the 
question.  Between  us  we  drew  up  a  questionnaire — 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  the  Director  of  the  Kroger 
Food  Foundation,  and  myself — which  among  other 
things  listed  about  twenty  different  items  that  we 
actually  found  on  various  labels,  plus  a  few  others; 
and  we  purposely  arranged  them  in  a  rather  scattered, 
illogical  order.  The  women  whom  we  questioned  were 
asked  to  check  the  points  which  they  considered  essen¬ 
tial,  and — after  checking  them — to  pick  out  the  five 
most  important  ones  and  rank  them  in  1-2-3-4-5  order. 
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We  submitted  the  questionnaires  to  several  different 
groups,  of  which  the  most  typical  were  the  mothers 
of  students  in  the  Home  Economics  classes  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  and  a  group  of  housewives 
interviewed  by  trained  investigators  from  the  Kroger 
Food  Foundation ;  and  here  is  the  way  they  ranked  the 
various  items: 

STUDENTS’  MOTHERS  RANK  KROGER  HOUSEWIVES 

Brand  Name . 1st . Brand  Name 

Size  of  Can . 2nd . Net  weight — lbs.  &  oz. 

Grade  of  Product . 3rd . Size  of  Can 

Net  Weight — ^Ibs.  &  oz . 4th . Number  of  Servings 

Weight-consistency, 

Variety  of  Product . 5th . Syrup,  etc. 

Number  of  Servings . 6th . Accurate  Pictorial 

Artificial  Color, 

Preservatives,  etc . 7th . Number  of  Pieces 

Food  Value  (in  Calories, 

Descriptive  Terms  of  Grade . 8th . Vitamins,  etc. 

Number  of  Pieces . 9th . Not  Answered 

Name  of  Producer . 10th . Not  Answered 

Nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  all  the  groups  who  answered 
the  questionnaire  indicated  by  their  check-marks  a 
desire  for  an  accurate  picture  of  the  product  on  the 
label.  True,  this  item  was  not  ranked  among  the  high 
ten  (except  by  the  Kroger  housewives)  but  it  is  very 
significant  that  half  of  all  the  women  singled  it  out  as 
important.  As  one  of  the  investigators  remarked, 
“Perhaps  that  is  something  to  take  for  granted.” 

In  another  part  of  our  questionnaire  were  questions 
designed  to  find  out  what  women  think  of  recipes  on 
labels.  The  answers  to  those  questions  indicated  a 
hearty  and  almost  unanimous  approval.  Our  findings 
are  very  positively  confirmed  by  a  study  made  by  the 
Ross  Federal  Research  Corporation  for  the  magazine 
Western  Advertising,  and  reported  in  the  August,  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  numbers  (1939)  of  that  periodical. 
In  the  Ross  Federal  Survey,  693  women  were  inter¬ 
viewed,  and  it  was  learned  that  70  per  cent  of  them  had 
cook  books  of  standard  publishers’  editions,  but  88  per 
cent  had  advertisers’  recipe  books — most  of  them  more 
than  one — which  they  had  collected  and  saved ;  the  six 
out  of  ten  women  keep  a  recipe  file ;  that  53.8  per  cent 
keep  adding  to  their  recipe  files  by  clipping  new  recipes 
all  the  time;  and  the  sources  from  which  they  collect 
them  are :  newspapers  and  magazines  (both  articles  and 
advertisements) ;  from  the  radio ;  from  labels  and 
packages;  and  from  advertising  booklets  and  folders. 
Time  doesn’t  permit  giving  more  facts  about  the  Ross 
Federal  Survey ;  but  before  leaving  the  recipe  question 
let  me  quote  a  national  advertising  manager  whose 
company  has  used  recipes  of  various  kinds  in  all  forms 
of  advertising  for  many  years ;  this  company  maintains 
its  own  corps  of  Home  Economic  experts  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  developing  new  recipes  and  new  ways  of  using 
the  products  to  pass  on  to  consumers.  This  advertising 
manager  says :  “Consumers  are  unbelievably  interested 
in  recipes.  They  never  tire  of  them.” 

There! — ^We  have  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  what  the 
consumer — the  everyday  housewife — wants  on  labels. 
Let’s  mark  that  as  Point  No.  1  for  the  canner  to  con¬ 
sider  in  packaging  his  products  for  the  market.  To 
clinch  the  point,  let  me  give  you  three  brief  excerpts 
from  an  address  made  by  the  President  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  Mrs.  Saidie  Orr  Dunbar, 


at  the  Anual  Dinner  Meeting  (October  24,  1939)  of  the 
National  Consumer-Retailer  Council  in  New  York: 

1.  “To  exercise  real  freedom  of  choice,  consumers 
must  be  able  to  identify  goods  and  services  by  ade¬ 
quate  and  accurate  statments  of  fact  about  relative 
quality  and  performance.” 

2.  “The  most  satisfactory  method  for  communicat¬ 
ing  information  from  manufacturer  through  retailer  to 
consumer  is  a  label  attached  to  the  product.” 

3.  “Facts  are  the  ‘blue  chips’.” 

A  second  point  which  the  canner  must  consider  as  he 
studies  the  marketing  aspects  of  his  business  is  the 
nature  of  the  retail  stores  through  which  the  goods 
move  to  the  consumer.  Let  me  repeat  what  I  said  a 
few  moments  ago: 

“If  your  messages — that  is,  your  labels — are  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive;  if  they  show  progressiveness  and 
variety,  they  will  not  only  influence  the  consumer ;  they 
will  also  influence  all  the  people  in  the  way-stations, 
making  and  keeping  them  more  enthusiastic  boosters 
for  your  line.” 

So:  Let’s  take  a  quick  look  at  the  various  kinds  of 
retail  stores  through  which  your  goods  pass.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  the  retail  store  is  the  last  way-station  on  the 
road,  just  before  your  goods  reach  the  hands  of  the 
consumer. 

These  stores  may  be  different  in  their  ownership  and 
organization;  they  may  differ  in  form  and  arrange¬ 
ment;  but  their  function  is  the  same;  all  of  them  are 
channels  through  which  your  goods  reach  your  real 
customers. 

If  you  were  the  proprietor  or  manager  of  one  of  these 
stores,  your  first  concern  regarding  any  article  in  your 
stock  would  be  its  SALABILITY ;  and  almost  instinc¬ 
tively  you  would  know  that  eye-appeal  is  an  important 
factor  in  salability;  and,  being  as  susceptible  as  any¬ 
one  else  to  the  appeal  of  a  good-looking  package,  (other 
things  being  equal)  you  would  choose  the  attractive 
packages  for  your  choicest  displays  in  window,  on  coun¬ 
ter,  on  shelves,  on  open  display  tables.  Not  only  this, 
but  as  opportunity  offered,  in  your  conversations  with 
consumers  you  would  make  all  possible  capital  out  of 
the  selling  features  on  labels. 

A  third  point  which  the  canner  must  watch  is  Govern¬ 
ment  requirements.  Another  speaker  on  your  program 
has  that  important  topic;  but  may  I  be  permitted  to 
make  this  observavtion :  To  the  canner,  it  is  just  as 
important  to  know  what  things  are  permitted  on  labels 
— and  the  conditions  governing  them — as  it  is  to  know 
what  things  are  required.  It  is  these  permitted  things 
which  I  wish  to  emphasize. 

Canners  and  distributors  are  given  full  freedom  in 
the  use  of  these  elements  in  label  design  which  give 
their  products  distinctiveness  and  sales  appeal, — such 
things  as: 

1.  The  brand  name. 

2.  The  use  of  vignettes  and  pictorials. 

3.  The  showing  of  recipes  and  directions. 

4.  Statements  of  quantity  (in  addition  to  the  re¬ 
quired  manner  in  terms  of  cupfuls,  number  of  servings, 
size  of  can,  metric  measure  of  contents,  etc.) 
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5.  Using  foreign  languages  (though  you  must  use 
English  too) . 

6.  The  use  of  color  and  design — 

in  short,  the  door  is  wide  open,  permitting  you  to  make 
your  labels  distinctive  and  attractive,  subject  only  to 
two  very  important  principles: 

First — The  required  items  must  be  seasonably  promi¬ 
nent  and  readable,  and  other  matter  (unrequired)  must 
not  obscure  the  required  items. 

Second — Representations  on  your  labels  must  be 
truthful,  not  misleading  or  deceptive ;  and  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  pictorials  are  “representations”  under 
the  law.  Fortunately,  your  label  makers  have  a  wide 
variety  of  pictorials  for  you  to  choose  from,  so  you 
can  be  assured  of  illustrations  that  represent  your 
products  truthfully  as  well  as  attractively.  In  recent 
years  there  have  been  very  marked  technical  advances 
in  the  science  of  photography,  particularly  direct  color ; 
and  the  more  progressive  label  manufacturers  have 
taken  fullest  advantage  of  this  to  make  finer,  truer 
illustrations  available  for  you. 

Do  your  realize  that  these  permissible  elements  spell 
opportunity  for  you?  They  give  you  the  opportunity 
to  use  label  designs  that  do  a  selling  job.  In  reality, 
the  way  is  open  for  all  packaging  to  do  a  better  selling 
job  than  it  has  ever  done  before.  Se  we  can  derive  this 
general  formula  —  three  principles  —  for  progresive 
packaging : 

1.  A  good  package  must  IDENTIFY  the  product. 

2.  It  must  give  INFORMATION  about  the  product. 

3.  It  must  INVITE  the  consumer  to  purchase  the 
product. 

Progressive  packaging  isn’t  something  you  can  settle 
at  four  o’clock  this  afternoon  for  the  next  ten  years. 
On  the  contrary,  it  means  adopting  and  constantly 
maintaining  the  merchandising  attitude  toward  your 
labels  being  ready  at  all  times  to  embrace  such  new 
developments  as  direct  color  pictorials,  or  plan  a  new 
series  of  illustrated  recipes  to  arouse  consumer  interest. 
It  means  constant  alertness  —  one  eye  on  the  ever- 
changing  picture  in  the  retail  store ;  one  eye  on  keeping 
up-to-date  as  to  regulations;  and  BOTH  eyes  on  your 
real  customer,  the  ultimate  consumer.  It  includes  a 
desire  to  do  the  job  artistically,  because  “a  thing  of 
beauty  is  a  joy  forever.”  And  it  means  a  willingness 
to  make  a  sufficient  investment  in  packaging  to  insure 
the  dividends  which  the  right  policy  is  bound  to 
produce.  Progressive  packaging  pays. 

WOOD  TO  VACATION  IN  HAWAII 

Donald  Wood,  head  of  the  Foster  &  Wood  Canning  Co.,  Lodi, 
*  :dif.,  has  arranged  to  leave  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  on 
'  ijation  late  in  the  year. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

j  'tcember  11 — York,  Pennsylvania,  Exchange  Club. 

December  11 — York,  Pennsylvania,  Yorktowne  Service  Stores. 
December  12 — Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Ohio  Canners  Association. 
December  13— Mt.  Morris,  New  York,  Joint  Meeting  of  Rotary, 
Ladies  and  State  Hospital  Staff. 


The  Best  of  Everything  for  the 


GRCO  Machinery  for  the  Pea  Packer  covers 
the  entire  line — quality  equipment  which  enables 
canners  to  speed  up  production  with  an  appreci¬ 
able  lowering  of  costs  and  an  increasing  of  quality 
standards. 

Today,  packers  of  peas  are  recognizing  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  “going  CRCO  all  the  way”  from  har¬ 
vesting  to  the  shipping  rooms.  CRCO  is  the  ac¬ 
cepted  standard  for  quantity  production  of  quality 
products  at  the  lowest  possible  operating  costs. 

CRCO  PEA  EQUIPMENT  INCLUDES: 


Mower  Attachments 

Pea  Pumps 

Feeders 

Picking  Tables 

Viners 

Blanchers 

Adjustable  Cylinders 

Can  Washers 

Vine  Shakers 

Brine  Tanks 

Transmissions 

Fillers 

Tachometers 

Exhausters 

Power  Units 

Retorts 

Field  Boxes 

Retort  Crates 

Hoppers 

Cooling  Tanks 

Pea  Cleaners 

Can  Markers 

Size  Graders 

Labeling  Machines 

Quality  Graders 

Casers  or  Boxers 

Gravometers 

Trucks 

Brine  Mixers 

Conveyors 

Bucket  Elevators 

Case  Stackers 

No  Matter  What  You  May  Require  in  Pea 
Packing  Equipment,  CRCO  Can  Supply  It. 

Write  for  Information. 

GhlsholtrpHiiJepuo. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL.  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN,  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

143  W.  D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS.  CANADA 
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Quality  The  Determining  Factor 

By  **BETTER  PROFITS’* 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


Editorial  in  the  November  27th  issue  of  The 
Canning  Trade  acknowledged  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  that  at  long  last  the  canning  industry 
has  awakened  to  the  prime  necessity  for  merchandising 
one’s  pack.  Everyone  connected  with  this  great  busi¬ 
ness  of  ours  can  not  help  but  be  pleased  with  the 
admonition  going  from  convention  to  convention : 
“Spend  25  per  cent  of  your  time  in  production  and 
75  per  cent  in  selling.”  I,  for  one,  however,  must  con¬ 
fess  that,  now  we  are  faced  with  this  condition,  that  I 
am  fearful  that  the  pendulum  will  swing  too  quickly 
and  much  too  far  toward  selling.  Let’s  look  facts  in 
the  face! 

Conferences  in  the  food  distributive  trades,  especially 
in  the  retail  divisions,  show  conclusively  that  every 
retail  sale  is  dependent  on  three  factors,  all  interwoven 
until  it  is  difficult  to  find  where  one  leaves  off  and  the 
other  begins.  Every  time  the  average  housewife  buys 
three  cans  of  pears  or  peaches,  price,  quality  and  serv¬ 
ice  are  considered  whether  consciously  or  not.  Do  not 
become  unduly  elated  when  you  read  this  if  you  are 
one  who  has  been  getting  your  business  on  a  price  basis. 
Remember,  the  trio  are,  price,  quality  and  service.  A 
woman  may  buy  once  on  account  of  a  price  appealing 
to  the  state  of  her  food  budget,  but  if  she  is  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  flavor,  appearance,  or  usability  of  the 
product  she  will  pass  it  up  the  next  time,  pay  more, 
buy  another  brand  and  keep  on  changing  until  some 
packer  pleases  her  at  the  price  level  best  adapted  to 
her  financial  needs. 

Generally,  quality  is  the  determining  factor  in  con¬ 
tinuing  sales  and  not  price.  The  canner  can  have  but 
little  to  do  with  service  in  an  individual  sales  trans¬ 
action  between  a  retail  dealer  and  his  customer,  except 
to  so  pack  and  label  his  goods  that  they  will  fit  readily 
into  the  menu  plan  of  the  consumer.  It  is  best  that 
the  label  on  the  goods  be  informative,  that  it  give  in 
every  case  a  particular  use  for  the  product,  and  as 
much  other  information  as  will  be  helpful  to  one  who 
has  never  used  the  product  before.  Remember  then 
when  planning  your  sales  campaigns  this  winter  that 
you  may  w^ell  look  to  your  labels,  and  their  practica¬ 
bility,  for  ready  use  in  fully  posting  the  consumer. 

This  selling  game  is  not  as  easy  as  it  seems  on  the 
surface.  You  must  dress  up  your  products  until  they 
have  consumer-appeal  in  the  labels  if  you  expect  to 
get  your  share  of  the  business  when  many  others  are 
w'orking  along  the  same  lines,  all  anxious  to  sell,  sell, 
sell!  Having  taken  care  of  the  labeling  of  your  goods 
in  a  manner  on  a  par  with  leading  competitors,  sit  down 
with  your  factory  superintendent,  your  field  men  and 


leading  brokers  or  sales  representatives.  Be  frank 
with  them,  urge  equal  frankness  on  their  part.  Decide 
if  you  can  honestly  back  your  pack  from  a  quality 
standpoint  with  any  with  which  you  come  in  competi¬ 
tion.  There  will  always  be  a  place  for  the  price  pack, 
there  has  always  been  a  place  for  it,  but  not  on  the 
schedule  of  the  canner  anxious  to  build  an  enduring 
business  on  a  profitable  basis. 

The  editorial  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article  spoke  of  paying  your  brokers  from  five  to  ten 
per  cent  instead  of  from  two  per  cent  to  five  per  cent 
as  you  have  been  doing  for  so  long.  Probably  you 
would  all  sleep  better  at  night  if  you  had  one  scale  of 
brokerage  and  stuck  to  it.  Surely  your  brokers  would 
work  harder  for  you  if  this  were  the  case,  but  I  have 
one  suggestion  to  offer  in  this  connection.  On  your 
staff  of  brokers  you  have  at  least  two  distinct  classes : 
you  have  the  aggressive,  slam  bang  type  that  gets  the 
orders,  never  mind  the  profit,  and  you  have  the  other 
that  does  consider  your  interests  even  if  he  looses  sales. 
If  you  are  especially  fortunate  you  also  have  on  the 
list  of  those  selling  for  you  on  commission  a  few  who 
are  capable  of  actually  sales  managing  your  campaigns 
in  their  territory  at  least.  To  all  such,  give  the  in¬ 
creased  brokerage,  give  it  gladly  and  let  the  world 
know  what  you  are  doing.  It’s  all  very  well  to  place 
your  postings  in  the  hands  of  all  who  will  use  them 
but  place  your  reliance  in  planning  on  those  qualified 
to  plan  effectively  the  distribution  of  your  products  in 
their  market.  You  may  have  only  two  or  three  on 
whom  you  will  place  this  dependence  and  if  this  is  the 
case,  get  them  all  together,  lay  your  cards  on  the  table, 
plan  your  objectives  in  the  main,  then  let  them  agree 
or  disagree.  Your  board  of  sales  control  will  more 
than  earn  its  increased  compensation. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  and  said  this  fall 
about  the  sellers’  market  in  which  we  are  now  supposed 
to  be  operating.  Try  out  your  newly  acquired  determi¬ 
nation  to  SELL  your  pack  by  carefully  and  honestly 
re-grading  your  present  holdings.  Look  matters 
squarely  in  the  face,  select  those  lots  you  feel  are 
sufficiently  high  in  quality  to  warrant  a  user  repeating 
on  them  and  then  go  out  and  make  them  stick  at  your 
first  asking  price.  If  you  have  gone  in  for  shading 
prices  in  the  past  when  confronted  with  a  chance  to 
move  a  large  block  of  stock,  move  now  only  those  lots 
you  feel  are  no  particular  credit  to  your  ability  as  a 
packer  of  better  than  usual  canned  foods.  Do  this 
now  while  you  are  still  concerned  with  selling  what  you 
have  on  hand  and  you  will  be  better  prepared  to  do  a 
swell  selling  job  next  season. 
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There  are  still  a  few  associations  that  are  doing  good 
work  at  the  expense  of  some  big-hearted  canner  mem¬ 
ber  who  gives  his  time  and  spends  his  money  for  the 
good  of  the  entire  membership.  If  you  belong  to  such 
an  association,  get  together  with  the  other  members 
and  take  a  load  off  the  shoulders  of  those  heading  it. 
Agree  at  any  necessary  sacrifice  to  hire  a  paid  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  to  look  after  the  details  of  association 
affairs.  Then  support  this  man  in  his  efforts.  You 
will  be  money  ahead  in  the  end  by  doing  this.  If  your 
state  or  sectional  association  has  been  going  along  as 
so  many  have  for  years  collecting  and  disseminating 
crop  and  pack  information,  get  together  with  other 
leaders  and  work  out  a  plan  for  helping  all  the  members 
do  a  better  selling  job. 

Your  secretary  may  not  be  trained  in  this  work  but 
you’ll  be  surprised  how  far  a  half  dozen  or  more  secre¬ 
taries  of  canners  associations  can  and  will  go  in  fur¬ 
nishing  you  concrete,  helpful  sales  information  if  you 
will  give  them  a  chance  to  do  so.  Just  try  them  out. 
Ask  them  what  they  might  suggest  in  the  way  of  sales 
statistics,  information  concerning  brokers,  or  general 
merchandising  advice  they  might  furnish  all  members 
of  the  association.  You’ll  be  surprised  how  much  they 
can  do  if  you  are  willing  to  let  them  do  it.  Pure  jealousy 
so  far  has  prevented  this  sort  of  thing  in  state  associa¬ 
tions  but  with  the  present  pressure  on  sales  and  mer¬ 
chandising  it  is  only  natural  that  you  should  turn  first 
to  your  best  known  source  of  help  in  settling  problems, 
particularly  yours. 

Secretaries  have  a  splendid  precedent  to  follow  when 
making  suggestions  concerning  selling  that  might  be 
followed  by  an  association  as  a  whole.  Some  have  been 
doing  great  work  so  far  in  popularizing  the  canned 
foods  of  a  state  or  section  right  around  home.  A  note 
of  caution  here.  Already  we  find  one  state  retaliating 
against  the  efforts  of  another  to  place  the  sale  of  their 
products  first  in  the  minds  of  consumers  when  we  read 
about  the  action  of  the  state  of  Georgia  against  Wis¬ 
consin  in  connection  with  the  high  tax  against  oleo  in 
that  state  while  Georgia  produces  a  great  deal  of  raw 
products  used  in  the  production  of  margarine.  Caution 
your  leaders  about  setting  up  their  campaigns  for  the 
promotion  of  the  local  sale  of  their  products  in  such  a 
way  that  they  are  merchandised  on  the  basis  of  their 
worth,  as  state  products,  and  not  in  any  sort  of  a  dog 
in  the  manger  manner.  Remember  this  is  a  great 
country  and  that  we  can  keep  it  great  only  by  working 
for  the  good  of  our  industry  as  a  whole  and  not  against 
any  particular  factor  in  it. 

Merchandising  of  our  products  won’t  solve  all  the 
’-roblems  we  still  face  but  it  will  help  a  lot.  Better  mer- 
nandising  at  least  will  help  get  for  the  canning  indus- 
ry  a  better  share  of  the  housewives’  budget  for  foods. 
>etter  quality  will  help  keep  consumers  alive  to  the 
'  alues  in  canned  foods  versus  all  the  other  varieties  she 
1  offered.  Don’t  forget  that  frozen  foods  are  still 
’gressively  and  successfully  merchandised,  that  dehy- 
ated  foods  are  coming  to  the  fore  rapidly.  Just  as 
aig  as  you  never  forget  that  consumers  buy  because  of 
rice  and  quality  and  service,  not  any  one  factor,  you 
-  an  go  a  long  way  as  individuals  and  associations  in 
-aing  a  better  selling  job  in  1940.  Your  sales  and 
rofits  will  increase  as  you  do  just  this! 


THE  PROCESSION 


In  every  industry  there  is  always  some  leader  whose  products 
are  in  an  enviable  class  by  themselves;  and  we  are  proud  that 
the  canners  of  America  have  awarded  this  position  in  their 
industry  to  the  equipment  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation. 
One  such  machine  is 


LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER 

FOR  PEAS 


which  separates 
the  tenderest 
peas  from  the 
others  by  gravi¬ 
ty  —  with  hair¬ 
line  accuracy. 

With  the  Lewis, 
top  quality  and 
top  prices  are  as- 
sured.  Simple 
and  compact, 
easily  installed. 

Mail  the  coupon 
for  complete 
details. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 

mm  MAEM 


IgmPMMlRl 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAYl 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  V^b-soi-t 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  of  the  Lewis  Quality  Grader. 

□  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 


Name 
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GRAMS  of 

PEARCE  TO  PACK  PEAS 

The  Joseph  Pearce  Canning  Company,  Decoto,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  is  arranging  to  pack  about  80,000  cases  of  peas 
this  spring.  A  variety  of  sweet  pea  which  matures 
early,  permitting  canning  operations  in  March,  will  be 
planted. 

WHITEMAN  ENTERS  BROKERAGE  BUSINESS 

Carl  Whiteman  who  recently  resigned  as  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  General  Foods  Corporation,  has  entered  the 
food  brokerage  business  with  offices  at  260  California 
St.,  San  Francisco,  California. 

FISH  COMPANY  FORMED 

The  Lone  Star  Fish  and  Oyster  Company  has  been 
formed  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  by  C.  R.  Gibson  and 
others.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $30,000. 

STAMP  PLAN  BRINGS  MUCH  NEW  BUSINESS 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  six  months  of  opera¬ 
tion  the  stamp  system  for  distribution  of  Federal 
surplus  commodities  has  brought  some  $500,000  of  new 
business  to  Rochester  grocers. 

HORMEL  FIRM  SHOWS  NICE  PROFIT 

The  Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Company,  canners  of  meat 
specialties  and  soups  and  meat  packers  show  earnings 
of  $1,601,000  for  the  year  ending  August  28th.  Sales 
for  the  year  totaled  $60,344,087  as  compared  with  $56,- 
921,648  for  1938. 

BIRKENROAD  TO  ATTEND  CONVENTIONS 

Syl.  E.  Birkenroad,  of  the  canned  foods  department 
of  Parrott  &  Company,  San  Francisco,  California,  plans 
to  attend  the  conventions  at  Chicago  and  will  make  a 
trip  through  the  Middle  West  and  the  South  before 
returning  home,  visiting  the  firm’s  connections  in  these 
territories. 


INTEREST 

'\ 

WILLIAM  H.  RITTER  DEAD 

As  the  Tri-State  meeting  was  in  session,  in  Atlantic 
City,  William  H.  Ritter  died,  Thursday  afternoon  at 
4:00,  December  7th.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
always  staunch  supporter  of  this  Association,  known 
far  and  wide  as  P.  J.  Ritter  Conserve  Company  in 
Philadelphia,  now  the  P.  J.  Ritter  Company,  Bridgeton, 
N.  J.^  large  producers  of  tomato  products,  etc.  “Bill” 
RitteA  was  widely  known  and  loved  by  all  who  knew 
him.  As  we  go  to  press  details  of  his  death  are  lacking. 

ERNEST  C.  THEOBALD  DEAD 

Ernest  C.  Theobald,  Treasurer  of  the  Oconomowoc 
(Wisconsin)  Canning  Company,  died  December  6th, 
and  was  buried  at  2 :00  P.  M.  Saturday,  December  9th. 
Again  details  are  lacking,  as  the  news  reaches  us  as 
we  go  to  press.  A  large  circle  of  friends  will  learn 
this  sad  news  with  real  regret. 

DECEMBER  15  DEADLINE  FOR  FILING  COAL-TAR 
COLOR  OBJECTIONS 

Frank  S.  Hassell,  presiding  officer  at  the  public  hear¬ 
ings  on  regulations  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  “Coal-Tar  Colors”  has  given  notice  that 
written  arguments,  proposed  findings  of  fact  together 
with  suggestions  and  conclusions,  based  solely  on  the 
evidence  adduced  at  the  hearing,  may  be  filed  with  the 
Hearing  Clerk,  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Room  0310,  South  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  not  later  than  Friday,  December  15,  1939. 

WISCONSIN  PEA  CANNERY  SOLD 

The  River  View  Canning  Corporation,  formerly  oper¬ 
ated  by  Markesan  interests,  has  been  purchased  by  E. 
W.  Laper,  Frank  C.  Straight,  Edna  P.  Straight,  Herman 
Biesenthal  and  Stanley  Phelps.  They  plan  to  operate 
the  plant  on  peas  for  the  1940  season. 

UTAH  CANNING  CROPS  SCHOOL  JANUARY 
5  AND  6 


PFAUDLER’S  TEST  PILOTS 

As  the  result  of  requests  made  when  taking  a  group 
of  men  through  the  plant  recently,  the  Pfaudler  Com¬ 
pany  have  prepared  a  small,  well  illustrated  brochure 
“Pfaudler’s  Test  Pilots,”  to  tell  the  story  of  some  of  the 
tests  and  controls  they  have  devised  to  continually 
improve  both  the  acid  resistance  and  physical  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  glass  enamels  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
their  equipment,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to 
any  interested  party  addressing  them  at  Rochester, 
New  York.  j 

OLIVE  CANNER  DIES  ^ 

DeWitt  Gifford,  of  the  olive  canning  firm  of  Gifford 
&  Son,  San  Diego,  California,  passed  away  recently. 
Most  of  his  lafe  had  been  spent  in  close  association  with 
the  olive  industry. 


Under  the  direction  of  the  Utah  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Utah  Canning  Crops  Association  and  the  State 
Agriculture  Extensive  Service,  the  annual  Canning 
Crops  School  will  be  held  at  Ogden  on  January  5  and  6. 

PLATT  HEADS  CLEVELAND  BROKERS 

Wilbur  M.  Platt  of  Platt  &  Company,  was  elected 
President  of  the  Cleveland  Food  Brokers  Association  at 
their  annual  meeting  held  Friday,  December  1.  Arthur 
C.  Marquardt  of  the  company  bearing  his  name,  was 
'fleeted  Vice-President,  C.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  Treasurer 
and  A.  G.  Gibson  of  Walter  P.  Boos  Company, 
Secretary. 

FAIRMOUNT  TO  ADD  FREEZING  EQUIPMENT 

Reports  have  it  that  freezing  equipment  is  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  Winnebago  (Minnesota)  Plant  of  the 
Fairmount  Canning  Company  for  operation  next  season. 
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NEW  CHAPMAN  FILLERS 


Hand  Pack  Filler 


Current  advertising  has 
announced  the  introduc- 
lion  of  a  new  line  of  fill¬ 
ing  machines  by  the 
Berlin-Chapman  Company, 
dne  of  these,  the  Hand 
Tack  Filler,  is  a  strongly 
built  piece  of  equipment 
fitted  with  the  standard 
high  speed  inlet  and  out¬ 
let,  as  used  on  all  Chap¬ 
man  Fillers.  The  available 
filling  space  has  been  in 
creased  and  special  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  the  guarding 
of  moving  parts  for  the 
protection  of  workers. 

The  Granular-Filler  has 
a  special  feature  of  no  can 
no  peas,  no  can  no  brine 
and  is  fitted  with  an  agi¬ 
tating  hopper  to  prevent 
the  sticking  of  peas  and  a 
positive  measure  for  the 
amount  of  brine  to  go  into 
each  can,  affording  a  sav¬ 
ing  up  to  $25.00  a  day  in  Granular  Filler 
brine  alone.  This  eight-pocket  machine  affords  more  speed  with 
less  wearing  of  parts  and  contains  a  shear  plate  on  only  one 
end,  reducing  the  number  of  split  peas  to  a  minimum. 


HEX-RO  CLEANER 

The  canner  using  Hex  Ro  to  remove  foreign  matter, 
such  as  pieces  of  pods,  vines,  etc,  from  vined  peas 
or  lima  beans  or  for  cleaning  whole  grain  corn  is 
assured  of  a  higher  quality  and  a  better  price  for 
the  canned  article. 

Ask  for  explaination 

THE  SINCLAIR -SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  Houre” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


EDUCATING  THE  FARMER  TO  BETTER  FARM  PRACTICE 

Endeavoring  to  induce  the  American  farmer  to  the  need  for 
better  farm  practice,  particularly  seed  treatment,  the  Bayer- 
Semesan  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  have  this  year  pro¬ 
duced  two  new  educational  motion  picture  films.  The  grain 
film,  “Black  Scourge,”  has  been  completed,  and  released  to  the 
rural  motion  picture  theaters.  The  second  film  on  cotton,  “Seeds 
of  Prosperity,”  is  completed  and  will  be  released  at  an  early 
date.  The  battle  against  the  scourge  of  the  grain  fields  has  a 
history  filled  with  chapters  of  hard  work,  disheartening  defeats, 
two-fisted  fighting  back,  and  final  victory.  One  of  these  chapters 
—a  victorious  one — is  “Black  Scourge.”  It  is  a  dramatic  story 
in  which  the  heroes  are  the  American  farmers  and  the  American 
research  workers.  This  one-reel  motion  picture  dramatizes  the 
progress  in  the  fight  against  crop  diseases.  The  picture,  shot 
on  a  dozen  typical  farms  and  in  experiment  stations  and  research 
laboratories,  features  such  old  line  villains  as  stinking  smut  of 
wheat,  the  smuts  of  oats  and  rye,  stripe  disease  of  barley,  and 
seed  and  seedling  diseases  of  corn.  Against  these  are  arrayed 
the  guardians  of  our  bread  basket — the  American  farmer — 
using  the  weapons  that  science  has  placed  in  his  hands — weapons 
In:  carry  the  fight  to  the  black  scourge  of  the  grain  fields 
bi  >.ire  the  seeds  ai’e  planted.  This  film  is  available  for  showing 
:i  .’lange  meetings,  other  farm  organization  meetings,  and  for 
si  '  .v'ing  by  the  vocational  agricultural  teachers  and  county 
a.  'Its.  j 

WALLACE  M.  ALEXANDER  DEAD  \ 
allace  M.  Alexander,  San  Francisco  capitalist,  philan- 
pist,  patron  of  the  arts  and  power  in  Pacific  commerce, 
!  ed  away  of  a  heart  attack  in  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  November  22, 
:  he  age  of  70  years.  He  was  born  on  the  island  of  Maui  of 

‘  ’1(1  New  England  family,  but  for  years  had  made  his  home 

"  the  mainland.  He  was  a  foi’mer  president  of  the  San 
1  iicisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  director  of  Pan  American 
A  :  ways,  Matson  Navigation  Co.,  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
t’  "is  and  Alexander  &  Baldwin,  Ltd.  The  latter  firm,  with 
h  ■  holdings  on  the  Island  of  Maui,  T.  H.,  was  a  pi’oducer 
‘  uoth  sugar  and  pineapple.  He  is  survived  by  a  daughter, 
lu  .s.  Martha  Gerbode,  of  San  Francisco. 
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CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLE  CANNERS  GATHER 
FOR  CUTTING  BEE 

HE  twelfth  annual  vegetable  cutting  bee  of  the 
Canners  League  of  California,  held  in  the  Concert 
Room  of  the  historic  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco, 
November  28th,  drew  a  large  attendance  of  canners, 
plant  foremen  and  field  experts.  The  sample  cutting, 
held  in  the  morning,  was  followed  by  a  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  at  which  the  results  were  discused,  along  with 
other  matters  of  interest,  adjournment  not  coming 
until  after  mid-afternoon. 

A  total  of  224  samples  were  shown  in  the  Concert 
Room,  there  being  155  of  asparagus,  26  of  spinach,  34 
of  tomatoes  and  9  of  tomato  juice.  All  of  these  were 
judged,  with  the  exception  of  two  samples  of  canned 
tomatoes  from  Southern  California.  The  able  corps  of 
judges  completed  their  inspection  early,  while  the 
samples  were  fresh  and  before  the  room  became 
crowded. 

In  opening  the  afternoon  session  President  Preston 
McKinney  said  that  the  cutting  bees  were  Frank 
Dixon’s  baby  and  that  Mr.  Dixon  had  asked  him  to  take 
his  place  as  speaker  on  account  of  the  fact  that  his 
voice  was  not  behaving  properly. 

ASPARAGUS — W.  U.  Hudson,  Elmhurst  Packers, 
Inc.,  spoke  on  the  asparagus  samples  shown  at  the 
morning  cutting  and  said  that  on  the  whole  the  show¬ 
ing  was  a  very  fine  one,  some  of  the  large  sizes  in  No. 
21/2  containers  being  outstanding.  In  the  green  grade 
color  was  found  to  have  varied  rather  widely,  probably 
due  to  color  variation  in  the  canning  stock  and  to  indi¬ 
vidual  ideas  of  what  the  color  should  be.  In  all  green 
some  flowered  heads  were  noticed,  but  here,  too,  indivi¬ 
dual  ideas  seem  to  differ,  some  packers  apparently  con¬ 
sidering  a  flowering  head  quite  proper  and  others  in¬ 
sisting  on  a  tight  head.  The  cut  asparagus  shown  was 
considered  especially  good  and  was  rather  better  than 
in  former  years. 

SPINACH  —  Speaking  on  the  cutting  of  spinach, 
C.  W.  Froelich,  of  the  Hunt  Brothers  Packing  Co., 
said  that  close  inspection  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
quality  was  rather  better  than  many  had  been  led 
to  expect.  In  1937  coarse  stems  marred  the  pack.  The 
showing  of  1938  was  an  improvement  in  this  respect 
and  that  of  1939  was  even  better.  In  general,  the 
cutting  of  this  year’s  pack  showed  a  good  color,  with 
a  good  clear  brine. 

TOMATOES — The  tomato  pack  as  evidenced  by  the 
sample  cuttings  was  reviewed  by  Henry  Dodd,  of  the 
California  Packing  Corporation.  Despite  an  unfavor¬ 
able  growing  season  samples  were  good  and  of  excellent 
color.  The  samples  of  stone  tomatoes  looked  best  but 
these  are  not  packed  extensively  in  Northern  California. 
Ninety-four  per  cent  of  the  samples  graded  excellent 
and  good,  or  rather  better  than  usual.  Standards  were 
looked  upon  as  rather  too  good  for  this  grade  and  it 
was  suggested  that  some  could  have  been  made  into 
solid  pack. 

JUICE — A.  W.  Beall,  Santa  Clara  Packing  Co.,  re¬ 
porting  on  tomato  juice,  said  that  the  color  was 
especially  good,  considering  the  unfavorable  weather, 
with  flavor  good  and  acidity  about  as  last  year.  Samples 


were  much  more  uniform  than  was  the  case  only  a 
few  years  ago. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Esty,  head  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  Western  Laboratories,  spoke  on  the  cutting  as  a 
whole  stating  that  it  was  the  eighth  year  since  this 
organization  began  its  association  with  the  cutting  bee, 
spinach  having  been  the  first  product  to  receive  atten¬ 
tion.  He  noted  that  there  is  now  much  less  variation 
in  salt  content  of  the  various  products  than  formerly, 
especially  in  tomatoes.  All  the  samples  of  tomato  juice 
tested  this  year  were  salted  and  flavor  was  more  uni¬ 
form.  A  tendency  toward  darkening  in  all  green  as¬ 
paragus  was  noted,  this  being  more  marked  than  in 
recent  years.  All  cans  were  bright  on  opening  but  the 
contents  of  some  began  to  darken  at  once.  The  National 
Canners  Laboratory,  and  the  research  departments  of 
the  can  companies,  are  giving  their  attention  to  the 
matter,  which  seems  to  be  a  seasonal  condition  and  one 
more  prevalent  in  some  localities  than  in  others.  While 
the  quality  of  the  asparagus  was  not  affected,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  some  housewives  might  not  understand 
this. 

Dr.  Paul  Wilbur,  with  the  Richmond-Chase  Co.,  said 
that  while  he  was  proud  of  the  spinach  samples  that 
had  been  on  display  he  was  disappointed  in  not  seeing 
samples  from  spinach  packs  made  elsewhere.  Other 
packers  are  making  improvements,  too,  he  said  and  it 
would  be  well  to  take  note  of  this.  F.  W.  Fetterman, 
with  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  also  reviewed  the  sample 
cutting  and  said  that  solid  pack  tomatoes  had  more 
solids  in  them  than  the  pack  of  last  year  and  that  stan¬ 
dards  were  also  better.  He  commented  on  the  trend 
toward  packing  more  flowered  heads  in  all  green 
asparagus. 

President  McKinney  stated  that  California  is  now 
spending  about  $194,000  a  year  on  cannery  inspection, 
with  almost  $100,000  of  this  on  fish  inspection.  In 
the  vegetable  line,  tomatoes  account  for  about  $35,000, 
with  spinach  and  asparagus  around  $15,000  combined. 
He  said  that  plans  were  being  made  for  a  re-survey  to 
cut  costs  if  possible,  with  spinach,  asparagus  and  toma¬ 
toes  to  receive  attention  this  winter.  Canners  were 
advised  to  be  prepared  to  take  part  in  any  meetings 
that  might  be  called  for  the  purpose. 

H.  E.  Gray,  of  the  Barron-Gray  Packing  Co.,  who 
returned  recently  from  a  business  trip  to  leading  distri¬ 
buting  points  in  the  East,  spoke  on  market  conditions. 
He  suggested  that  canners  pay  no  heed  to  talk  about 
any  softening  of  the  market,  talk  that  always  starts 
when  business  slows  down  as  it  has  done,  following  a 
very  active  fall.  Wholesalers  in  the  East  were  foimd 
to  be  enjoying  a  good  business  and  anticipating  fur¬ 
ther  substantial  purchases  before  the  new  season.  In 
due  time,  he  suggested,  canners  will  be  able  to  move 
anything  remaining  in  stock  and  at  firm  prices. 

Assistant  Secretary  W.  S.  Everts,  spoke  on  inspi  > 
tion  and  grading  of  tomatoes  in  California,  prefacii.g 
his  remarks  by  stating  that  there  are  six  differc  ;t 
systems  in  use,  resulting  in  considerable  confusion,  he 
spoke  on  the  U.  S.  system  so  successful  in  some  stat* 
and  with  which  a  trial  has  been  made  here,  citing  sou  e 
of  the  results.  Without  picking  out  any  one  system  fur 
adoption,  he  urged  the  desirability  of  having  a  uniforui 
system,  such  as  is  employed  in  the  handling  of  peaches. 
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With  the  aid  of  lantern  slides,  G.  C.  Hanna  outlined 
ihe  progress  of  work  on  the  asparagus  project  in  which 
the  Canners  League  of  California  and  the  University 
of  California  cooperates.  The  experiments  with  various 
fertilizers  to  increase  asparagus  yields  have  not  been 
jU’oductive  of  appreciable  results,  so  attention  is  now 
being  turned  to  cultural  methods  and  new  varieties.  It 
has  been  found  that  male  plants  outyield  female  plants 
and  that  the  production  per  acre  of  white  asparagus 
and  green  asparagus  is  about  the  same.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  strains  is  a  promising  feature  of  the  work 
and  some  definite  results  are  being  had. 

D.  B.  A.  Rudolph,  Director,  University  of  California 
Deciduous  Fruit  Station,  San  Jose,  spoke  on  the  com¬ 
mercial  introduction  of  a  new  tomato,  the  “Essar,”  on 
which  work  has  been  carried  on  for  the  past  eight 
years.  Under  favorable  conditions,  such  as  rich  soil  and 
plenty  of  water,  yields  up  to  25  tons  per  acre  may  be 
had.  The  fruit  is  smoother  than  that  generally  used 
here  for  canning,  is  meaty  and  carries  well  to  the 
canner.  Seed  is  available  in  limited  quantities  for  the 
1940  season. 

Dr.  J.  H.  MacGillivray,  University  of  California, 
Davis,  outlined  the  progress  of  work  with  wild  toma¬ 
toes  from  South  America,  pointing  out  the  possibilities 
of  developing  new  varieties. 

In  the  general  discussion  on  canning  tomatoes  it  was 
brought  out  that  in  the  U.  S.  Standard  the  grading  for 
color  is  not  for  exterior  color  alone.  Many  of  the 
tomatoes  canned  in  California  may  be  fully  colored 
outside,  but  have  a  poor  interior  color  when  cut.  Some 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  U.  S.  system  would 
not  prove  a  good  one  for  the  type  of  tomatoes  now 
grown  here  and  urged  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
improve  on  the  varieties  now  in  use. 

STAMP  PLAN  FOR  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Plans  are  under  way  for  inaugurating  the  food  stamp 
plan  in  San  Francisco,  California,  shortly  after  the 
middle  of  December.  This  will  be  the  largest  city  in 
the  country  where  the  food  stamp  plan  has  been  set  up 
and  the  speed  with  which  arrangements  have  been 
made  is  credited  to  plans  adopted  by  interested  groups 
months  ago  when  the  program  was  first  proposed.  The 
gi'ocers’  committee,  headed  by  F.  A.  Tissier,  manager 
of  the  Retail  Grocers’  Association,  has  arranged  for  a 
miss  meeting  of  400  retail  grocers  and  wholesale  food 
I  alers  to  be  held  in  the  Civic  Auditorium,  where  final 
t  aches  will  be  made  to  plans.  More  than  70,000 
'  lividuals  receiving  aid  from  WPA,  SRA,  Old  Age 
sistance.  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  Aid  to  the 
Und,  and  the  like  will  be  eligible  to  purchase  the 
imps  and  receive  added  value  in  surplus  foods. 

GROCERS  ASSAIL  SALES  TAX 

T“HE  Texas  Retail  Grocers  Association  is  organizing 
3  a  campaign  against  enactment  of  State  sales  tax 
■  egislation  at  the  coming  legislative  session. 

The  sales  tax,  said  R.  Q.  Flournoy,  Secretary  of  the 
“xas  Grocers  group,  “is,  and  always  has  been,  a  tax 
I  >!  poverty.” 
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Universal 

PLUNGER  FILLER 

For  filling  Tomato  Products  light 
and  heavy,  Pumpkin,  Soups  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds.  Baby  Foods,  Liguids, — 
Dog  Foods,  etc. 

★ 

Designed  for  high  speed,  200  cans 
or  more  per  minute. 

★ 

One  hand  wheel  universally  ad¬ 
justs  the  fill. 

★ 

Runs  very  smooth.  No  waste.  Accur¬ 
ate  fill. 

★ 

No  mashing  of  product. 

★ 

Either  chute  or  worm  and  disc  feed. 
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for  speed,  neatness  and  trouble-free  operation. 

Ready  for  immediate  shipment 
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Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S  A. 
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Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company.  Inc..  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company.  Berlin.  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company.  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Business  Continues  Despite  the  Groans — Heavy  War  Buying — 
Stocks  Being  Depleted — Needed  Improvements  in  Manner  of 
Quoting — An  Example  of  Why  Brokers  Grow  Gray. 

PARADOXES  —  The  general  expression  heard 
throughout  the  industry  is  that  canned  foods  are 
very  quiet  and  with  but  little  buying.  If  you  can 
get  under  the  skin  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  quite 
considerable  stream  of  business  flowing,  steadily  and 
regularly.  “While  new  business  has  been  somewhat 
slow,  yet  our  shipments  have  held  up  surprisingly  well,” 
says  a  well  known  Pennsylvania  canner,  and  continues : 
“Three  more  items  are  crossed  off  the  list,  as  sold  out. 
Prices  are  steady  with  a  slight  rise  in  10s  cut  beans  and 
a  few  other  items.” 

A  well-known  and  old  Baltimore  canner  has  this  to 
say: 

“During  the  past  week  we  have  had  more  in¬ 
quiries  for  shipment  to  foreign  countries  than  we 
have  had  since  the  war  started.  We  can  also  say 
that  we  have  accepted  a  rather  substantial  volume 
of  business  this  week  for  shipment  to  foreign 
countries.  We  believe  that  this  indicates  that  the 
war  is  going  to  last  for  quite  some  time  yet,  and 
also  that  purchases  will  probably  be  in  larger 
volume  as  time  goes  on. 

These  buying  agencies  do  not  purchase  in  any 
small  quantities;  the  orders  range  from  10,000  to 
50,000  cases  per  order.  Up  to  this  writing  the 
majority  of  the  inquiries  were  for  pork  and  beans, 
soups  and  tomatoes.  It  is  very  apparent  that  it 
would  not  take  very  many  of  these  large  purchases 
of  tomatoes  to  stiffen  up  or  advance  the  market 
and  if  such  a  thing  did  occur,  it  would  also  be  re¬ 
flected  in  other  major  canned  vegetables.” 

You  should  get  the  significance  of  this  without 
fiD'ther  explanation,  except  of  course,  that  war  orders 
are  not  being  broadcasted,  and  with  the  possible  addi¬ 
tion,  the  buying  is  only  just  beginning. 

Turn  now  to  the  California  Market,  and  note  that 
oii  .-  Government  is  asking  for  bids  upon  huge  amounts 
of  t  anned  foods,  and  that  California  fears  it  will  be  diffi- 
cu!  i,  to  fill  them,  due  to  low  stocks,  and  that  if  they  are 
filed  and  filled  it  will  clean  up  the  supplies.  The  moral 
is:  buyers  are  usually  slow  to  realize  conditions,  but 
win  n  they  wake  up  they  go  wild  as  they  did  around 
tlio  first  of  September,  and  that  is  not  good  for  them 
or  !‘or  the  market.  But  it  ought  to  put  some  backbone 
in  *  hose  canners  who  cannot  turn  down  an  order,  or 
ai\.  uneasy  unless  orders  are  coming  in  steadily.  Some 
biu,  ers  know  how  to  “wait  out  the  market,”  but  not 
niaiiy  canners.  Were  we  a  wholesale  grocer  we  most 


certainly  would  not  be  quiet  about  buying  a  full  supply 
of  canned  foods  to  carry  us  to  the  next  packing  season, 
now  while  the  bargain  prices  rule.  But,  per  contra, 
were  we  a  canner  we  most  certainly  would  not  part  with 
a  case  of  goods  unless  the  price,  for  immediate  delivery, 
were  from  10  to  20  cents  per  dozen  higher  than  now 
normally  quoted;  and  as  for  delayed  delivery  at  any 
price,  we’d  play  the  market,  and  take  our  chances.  Any 
kind  of  gambling  in  foods  is  dangerous,  but  we  do  not 
consider  this  gambling;  it  looks  like  a  sure-thing  for 
the  canners. 

More  paradoxes  are  shown  by  an  old  established, 
well-known  Harford  County,  (Md.)  brokerage  house, 
which  instead  of  quoting  a  long  series  of  canned  foods 
prices,  usually  the  low  of  the  market,  issued  a  market 
letter  this  week.  In  this  after  pointing  out  that  the 
general  supply  of  canned  foods  is  at  least  20  per  cent 
less  than  in  1938,  which  assures  a  good  clean-up,  and 
on  some  items  a  clean-out  before  next  canning  season, 
customers  are  reminded  that  canned  tomato  supplies 
will  show  at  least  800,000  cases  short  of  ’38  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1st,  and  then  goes  on  to  quote  the  already  too  low 
tomato  market  further  down:  Is,  371/0  to  38  cents;  2s, 
58  to  59  cents;  21/2,  821/2  to  83i/o  cents;  10s,  $2.70 
The  Pennsylvania  canner  quoted  above,  names  80  cents 
for  his  extra  standard  2s  and  70  cents  for  his  standard 
2s ;  and  a  Baltimore  canner  quotes  his  best  brand  2s  at 
75  cents;  still  another  standard  2s,  at  621/2  cents. 

MARKET  QUOTATIONS— This  ought  to  be  headed 
“Why  market  reporters  tear  their  hair.”  We  have 
always  felt  that  canners  knew  the  quality  of  their 
packs,  and  could  name  it  to  the  closeness  of  a  gnat’s 
eyebrow,  or  if  in  doubt  that  they  would  send  out  for 
cans  of  well  known  brands,  of  the  quality  they  aimed 
at — to  match  them.  But  maybe  they  do  not.  Secretary 
Frank  Shook’s  exhibit  at  the  Tri-States  Convention  will 
show  this.  And  we  have  just  been  studying  another 
such  sampling,  this  time  by  the  North  Dakota  Pure 
Food  Department,  and  you  must  know  that  that  State 
stands  very  high  in  its  pure  food  work.  They  sampled 
canned  peas,  and  canned  tomatoes,  giving  the  retail 
prices,  and  all  details  as  shown  by  their  grading;  and 
the  same  surprising  things  developed;  some  famous 
brands,  bringing  top-high  retail  prices,  got  into  the“C” 
(standard)  class,  and  some  others  also  well-known,  and 
paid  for  at  retail  at  good  prices,  fell  down,  on  grading, 
into  the  SS  (sub-standard)  class. 

The  above  is  an  aside,  but  brought  about  through 
a  study  of  canned  beet  prices.  Canned  beets  are  gen¬ 
erally  spoken  of  as  fancy,  but  are  they  ?  You  can  never 
tell  from  the  quotations.  Study  the  table  we  compiled 
from  a  lot  of  different  canners’  beet  prices.  All  quota¬ 
tions  are  offered  as  “our  best  brand,”  by  which  is 
intended  fancy,  or  as  fancy.  We  have  been  putting  a 
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lot  of  work  on  this  matter  of  better  market  quotations ; 
and  the  industry  has  been  inclined  to  swat  the  brokers 
for  man-handling  canned  foods  prices,  etc.,  but  until 
the  canners  get  the  guts  to  label  their  goods  with  the 
grade  (the  new  pure  food  law  will  see  that  the  cans 
come  up  to  claims)  and  then  compel  their  brokers  to 
quote  the  grade  with  the  price,  no  one  has  any  right 
to  complain  about  our  market  quotations  or  anybody 
else’s.  Study  the  following  chart  of  prices  on  canned 
beets,  named  the  same  day  by  different  canners,  and 
different  brokers,  but  as  we  have  said,  apparently  all 
for  fancy  beets,  all  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore,  ^^^ere  we  say 
“others,”  it  means  that  several  other  Baltimore  canners 
all  quote  at  the  prices  given. 

2S  BEETS,  FANCY 


Whole 

Cut 

Sliced 

Diced 

One  Canner  . 

. $  .80 

$  .721/2 

$  .80 

$  .70 

Other  Canners  . 

. 90 

.70 

.90 

.85 

Broker . 

. 70 

.80 

2nd  Broker . 

. 80 

.721/2 

.80 

.70 

lOS  BEET,  FANCY 

Whole 

Cut 

Sliced 

Diced 

One  Canner  . 

.  $ . 

$3.15 

$3.50 

$3.10 

Other  Canners  . 

.  4.00 

3.25 

4.50 

4.25 

Broker  . 

3.15 

3.50 

2nd  Broker . 

.  3.25 

3.15 

3.50 

3.15 

Take  the  matter  of  whole  beets  running  from  6/0 
to  20  0  in  a  No.  2  can,  how  can  the  market  be  quoted 
unless  in  detail,  which  takes  too  much  room.  Brokers 
have  been  instructed  to  sell  at  the  above  prices,  what 
are  they  to  do?  Some  of  you  market  experts  get 
busy;  study  the  market  quotations,  and  see  if  you 
can  frame  them  so  that  the  market  will  be  covered, 
and  yet  not  require  a  whole  edition  of  the  paper  to 
quote.  We  had  something  to  say  about  this  in  a  recent 
issue,  but  we  have  not  heard  from  any  of  the  regular 
kickers.  We  want  to  quote  it  as  it  ought  to  be  quoted, 
and  as  you  want  it.  Can’t  we  get  together  on  this  ?  If 
you  can,  you  will  help  fair  competition,  render  helpless 
the  market  murderer,  and  insure  a  chance  at  least  for 
profits.  There  is  only  one  way,  as  we  see  it,  and  that  is 
quality  on  every  label,  and  quality  enforced  on  every 
quotation ! 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Spe-iai  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Many  Items  Low  in  Supply  Due  to  Heavy  Buying  —  Many 
Conners  Quoting  “If  Unsold” — The  Chain  War  —  Carrots  and 
Beets  Strong — Beans  Strong — Cheap  Tomatoes  Disappearing — 
Pea  Prices  Holding — Bluffing  About  Grapefruit 
— Exports  are  Heavy. 

New  York,  December  7,  1939. 

HE  SITUATION  —  Interesting  developments  are 
taking  place  beneath  the  apparent  calm  surface  of 
the  canned  foods  markets  at  this  time.  While 
canners  are  waiting  for  wholesale  and  retail  distribu¬ 
tors  to  work  off  some  of  their  inventories,  other  packers 


are  reporting  the  development  of  definite  shortages  in 
various  lines. 

Recent  buying  cut  quite  heavily  into  canned  golden 
bantam  and  whole  grain  white  corn,  in  New  York,  New 
England  and  the  south,  and  unsold  stocks  of  cheaper 
standard  Alaska  peas  have  been  considerably  reduced 
as  well.  Some  Pennsylvania  packers  whose  shipments 
have  been  held  up  in  good  fashion  right  into  the  first 
week  of  December  are  striking  a  number  of  items  from 
their  price  lists  as  “sold  out.”  One  large  canner  is 
quoting  everything  in  vegetables  on  an  “if  unsold” 
basis. 

A  California  trade  paper  notes  a  similar  condition 
there,  and  offers  as  important  evidence  of  the  general 
strength  underlying  the  entire  canned  foods  market  the 
fact  that  sellers  are  insisting  upon  early  shipment. 
Present  prices,  it  states,  are  for  the  most  part  available 
only  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  hence,  unwillingness  of 
canners  to  sell  subject  to  spring  shipping  instructions. 

In  our  own  territory  the  undeclared  war  of  chains 
and  supers  has  spread  to  parts  of  New  Jersey,  and  we 
record  with  some  amazement  the  goings-on  in  that 
retail  market.  One  super  market  is  reported  to  have 
offered  No.  2  tins  of  a  well-known  brand  of  grapefruit 
juice  at  3  cents!  Also  whole  kernel  corn  in  12  ounce 
vacuum  packed  tins  at  7  cents,  and  dog  food  at  2 
cents  per  tin. 

CARROTS — New  York  State  packed  market  for  car¬ 
rots  and  beets  promises  to  be  the  outstanding  strong 
item  for  months  to  come.  As  previously  noted  packers 
were  forced  to  pay  considerably  higher  for  the  vege¬ 
tables  this  year,  and  prices  for  the  canned  articles  are 
necessarily  higher.  Prices  of  Pennsylvania  packers 
also  are  firmer,  fancy  diced  carrots  being  listed  this 
week  at  85  cents  for  No.  2s  and  $3.35  for  10s,  at  fac¬ 
tory.  Prices  f .  o.  b  Baltimore  are  2  •/•>  cents  and  higher, 
respectively. 

BEANS — Prices  for  stringless  continue  to  reflect  a 
considerably  reduced  supply  as  compared  with  last  sea¬ 
son,  and  present  firm  asking  prices  of  packers  may  soon 
be  replaced  by  higher  levels.  No.  2s  in  the  Tri-States 
are  65  cents  or  slightly  better,  the  2y->s  at  95  cents,  and 
10s  at  $3.25,  Baltimore.  Pennsylvania  canners  are  ask¬ 
ing  up  to  $1.00  and  $1,021/2  for  whole  green  stringless 
in  No.  2s,  and  $5.00  to  $5.10  for  No.  10  tins.  Fancy 
cut  wax  beans  are  firm  at  90  cents  and  92i/>  cents  for 
No  2. 

CORN — Atlantic  States  packers  generally  note  a  con¬ 
tinued  good  demand  for  golden  bantam  and  whole  giain 
Country  Gentleman  corn.  The  former,  cream  style,  is 
held  firmly  at  85  cents  minimum  by  New  York  State 
packers,  and  the  fancy  whole  kernel  at  $1.00,  f.  o.  b. 
factory.  Fancy  shoe  peg,  whole  kernel,  is  offered  at 
95  cents,  either  Baltimore  or  Pennsylvania  factory 
basis.  Maine  sellers  are  offering  little  at  this  time. 

TOMATOES — Cheap  lots  of  standards  are  reported 
to  have  undergone  a  good  clean-up  in  the  Tri-Staies, 
and  with  some  improvement  in  buying  the  market 
should  strengthen  from  present  low  levels.  The  fringe 
of  cheap  selling  meanwhile  is  narrowing,  and  many 
packers  remain  out  of  the  market  in  anticipation  of 
improvement  after  the  holidays.  No.  1  standards  are 
named  at  around  39  cents,  the  2s  at  60  cents,  21/2 
85  cents  and  10s  at  $2.75,  Peninsula. 
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PEAS — Cheap  lots  have  also  been  moved  out  of  con¬ 
trol  of  sellers  and  the  market  holds  firm  at  around 
85  cents  to  871/^  cents  for  ungraded  and  4-sieve  peas, 
jMaryland.  New  York  State  sellers  are  demanding  $1.05 
for  fancy  5-sieve  sweets,  $1.15  for  4  sieve,  $1.25  for  3s, 
and  $1.35  for  2s,  all  at  factory.  Some  factors  are  pre¬ 
dicting  a  pronounced  shortage  of  standard  holdings  in 
the  Middle  Atlantic  packing  sections. 

CARROTS  AND  PEAS — Eastern  distributors  have 
shown  a  live  interest  in  new  pack  offerings  this  year. 
No.  2  sizes,  specifying  3-sieve  peas  and  New  York  car¬ 
rots  are  quoted  at  $1,021/0  to  $1.05,  Pennsylvania  plant. 

GRAPEFRUIT  PRODUCTS — Pretending  there  is  no 
need  for  covering  their  needs  at  this  time  certain  job¬ 
bing  and  distributor  interests  appear  to  be  going  out 
of  their  way  a  little  to  point  out  that  they  are  not 
interested  in  Florida  and  Texas  offerings.  Prices,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  yielding  and  the  Florida  juice  remains  at 
571.2  cents  for  unsweetened,  Tampa,  and  60  cents  for 
the  sweetened.  Sections  continue  at  90  cents  for  No. 
2  tins.  The  featured  line  of  a  large  packer  was  named 
this  week  at  60  cents  for  unsweetened  juice  in  No.  2 
tall  tins,  $1.35  for  47-ounce  containers,  and  sections  at 
95  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2  tails,  f.  o.  b.  cars  or  dock, 
Tampa. 

CHERRIES — A  Seattle  interest  is  offering  North¬ 
west  fancy  Bings  in  21/^  tins  at  $2.40  to  $2.50,  f.  o.  b., 
and  choice  in  same  container  at  $2.15.  Royal  Annes  are 
$2.00  for  fancy  in  No.  21/0  tins,  the  choice  $1.80,  and  the 
fancy  in  No.  10s  at  $6.75,  f.  o.  b.  Portland. 

OTHER  FRUITS — Trade  attention  was  directed  to 
the  heavy  export  movement  during  October  which 
amounted  to,  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  alone, 
to  65,388,000  pounds  for  the  month  against  38,159,000 
pounds  a  year  ago.  Pears,  peaches  and  fruits  for  salad 
showed  substantial  gains.  The  point  made  by  some 
trade  observers  that  these  large  shipments  were  for 
private  buyers  and  not  for  the  belligerent  governments 
appears  irrelevant. 

CANNED  FISH — Exports  of  sardines  show  a  very 
substantial  rise  in  the  October  figures  (10,349,000  lbs. 
against  2,684,000  lbs.  for  October,  1938)  and  explain  in 
a  good  measure  the  generally  strong  market  for  this 
item.  Seattle  factors  in  salmon  report  that  the  British 
Columbia  pack  has  been  sold  out  at  a  price  range  above 
the  American. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘'The  Canning  Trade" 

Hoi  Jay  Dullness  Early — Price  Levels  Firm — Continued  Interest 
in  rsas — Corn  Strongly  Held — Beets,  Spinach  and  Sauerkraut 
in  i,.ont  Supply — Grapefruit  Sales  Light — Resales  of  Cherries — 
Robinson- Patman  Statute — Know  Your  Broker. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  December  7,  1939. 

“I ‘  HE  WEATHER — Almost  everyone  in  the  food 
I  ijusiness  these  days  is  talking  about  the  weather, 
‘  '  ishing  it  would  get  cold,  more  Christmas-like  and 
thf  way  December  should  be.  They  seem  to  think  it 
wo.  .<1  help  the  general  food  business.  Probably  they 
aro  l  ight. 


The  temperature  for  the  past  month  or  six  weeks 
throughout  Chicago-land  has  hovered  around  40  and 
only  a  few  days  has  it  gone  any  lower. 

GENERAL  MARKET  —  Everything  is  quiet.  The 
movement  of  canned  foods  is  slow.  The  usual  Holiday 
dullness  seems  to  have  begun  earlier  this  year  than 
normally.  Price  levels  remain  firm  and  there  is  very 
little  distress  selling. 

TOMATOES — The  volume  of  business  is  limited  to 
those  lots  on  which  concessions  are  made.  The  ruling 


quotations  are: 

No.  2  Standard  Indiana  Tomatoes . $  .65  factory 

No.  2Y2  Standard  Indiana  Tomatoes . 85  factory 

No.  10  Standard  Indiana  Tomatoes .  2.75  factory 


A  little  firmness  has  crept  into  No.  10  tin  tomatoes 
the  past  ten  days.  The  weak  sellers  seem  to  have  been 
run  to  cover.  $2.65  factory  is  bottom  on  standards  and 
most  of  the  holders  are  maintaining  a  $2.75  price. 

PEAS — Brokers  report  continued  interest  particu¬ 
larly  in  such  grades  as  extra  standard  No.  2  Alaskas 
and  extra  standard  No.  3  Alaskas.  Some  business  has 
been  booked  for  shipment  immediately  after  the  turn  of 
the  year.  A  prominent  factor  here  quoted  yesterday: 

No.  2  tin  Standard  No.  3  Alaskas . $  .85  Wisconsin 

No.  2  tin  Extra  Standard  No.  3  Alaskas  .90  Wisconsin 
No.  2  tin  Fancy  No.  2  Sieve  Alaskas....  1.20  Wisconsin 
No.  2  tin  Extra  Standard  No.  3  Sweets..  .95  Wisconsin 
No.  2  tin  Extra  Standard  No.  4  Sweets..  .90  Wisconsin 
No.  1  tin  and  No.  10  tin  peas  both  in  the  earlies  as 
well  as  the  lates,  are  in  small  compass. 

CORN — Few  if  any  concessions  are  being  made  by 
canners  who  seem  to  have  dug  in  to  hold  for  present 
market  levels,  secure  in  the  thought  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  before  they  will  be  able  to  obtain 
same.  Some  quotations  are: 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  Cream  Style  Yellow . $  .771/2  Wise. 


No.  2  tin  Fancy  Whole  Kernel  Bantam . 90  Wise. 

No.  2  tin  Extra  Standard  Narrowgrain 70  Indiana 

No.  2  tin  Standard  Narrowgrain . 671/4  Ohio 


BEETS  —  It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 
obtain  some  sizes,  particularly  in  the  small  whole  and 
in  No.  2  tin  and  No.  10  tins.  That  there  will  be  a 
shortage  of  whole  beets  is  taken  for  granted.  Even 
cuts  are  going  to  be  in  short  supply.  A  prominent  Wis¬ 


consin  canner  quoted: 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  Shoestrings . $  .75  factory 

No.  2Y2  tin  Fancy  Cut . 80  factory 

No.  10  tin  Fancy  Cut .  3.25  factory 


SPINACH — Stocks  in  canners’  hands  are  extremely 
low  for  this  season  of  the  year.  Interest  centers  in 
Ozark  packing  where  some  claim  that,  weather  condi¬ 
tions  permitting,  delivery  will  be  made  against  con¬ 
tracts  taken  earlier,  either  latter  part  this  month  or 
first  of  January. 

Meanwhile,  some  business  from  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  has  been  booked  in  Chicago.  As  a  rule,  the  trade 
here  do  not  look  to  Oregon  and  Washington  for  Spinach 
but  this  year,  due  to  scarcity,  it  is  said  that  several 
cars  have  been  sold. 

SAUERKRAUT — The  strong  statistical  position  of 
this  item  is  being  felt  with  the  result  that  90  cents 
for  214  fancy  grade  is  the  bottom.  Some  few  packings 
of  questionable  quality  have  been  offered  at  from  5 
to  10  cents  per  dozen  less  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  factory. 
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One  of  the  best  quality  canners  while  visiting  Chicago 
yesterday  stated  that  he  was  having  no  difficulty  what¬ 
soever  in  selling  his  fancy  Kraut  every  day  at : 

No.  10  Fancy . $2.90  factory 

No.  21/2  Fancy . 90  factory 

No.  2  Fancy . 75  factory 

and  that  his  problem  would  be  to  have  enough  to  take 
care  of  his  regular  customers. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— While 
packing  has  started  in  Florida,  volume  of  business 
booked  here  has  been  light.  The  Chicago  trade  seem 
to  prefer  to  wait  developments  as  they  feel  that  present 
levels  cannot  be  maintained.  The  argument  is  put  forth 
that  with  Florida  having  shipped  to  the  British  Isles 
last  year  practically  one-third  of  the  total  Grapefruit 
segments  packed  that  it  cannot  be  hoped,  on  account  of 
war  conditions,  to  duplicate  that  this  season  and  there¬ 
fore,  lower  prices  are  inevitable.  Time  will  tell.  Mean¬ 
while,  quotations  from  Florida  on  Segments  range 
from:  No.  2  tin  fancy,  821/2  cents  to  90  cents  factory. 

Texas  is  getting  the  “play”  on  juice  with  a  price 
range  of  50  cents  to  5714  cents  on  No.  2  fancy  natural 
and  $1.05  to  $1.15  on  the  46-ounce.  Only  one  or  two 
Texas  canners  have  started  operations.  Others  claim 
it  will  be  about  15th  before  they  can  start  juicing 
account  condition  of  the  fruit. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Peaches  are  holding  their 
own.  The  bottom  of  the  market  is:  No.  2V2  tin  choice 
$1.30,  Coast;  No.  21/2  tin  Standard  $1.20  Coast. 

Apricots  are  slow  movers  these  days  account  the 
trade  is  unable  to  secure  the  quality,  counts,  and 
grades  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  handling.  Cock¬ 
tail,  salad,  plums,  etc.,  in  routine  call  only. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE — Buying  has  been 
light  on  these  items  for  the  past  month,  but  canners 
both  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  as  well  as  Vir- 
gina,  are  holding  their  own  and  there  is  little  or  no 
concession  being  made. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — Some  resales  have  been  noted, 
and  No.  2  red  sour  pitted  cherries  in  water  have  been 
quoted  as  low  as  95  cents  Michigan  cannery,  against  a 
price  of  $1.05  to  $1.10,  at  which  canners  are  holding. 
No.  10  red  sour  pitted  cherries  have  been  offered  on 
resale  also  as  low  as  $4.50  Michigan  factory. 

THE  ROBINSON-P ATMAN  FEDERAL  STATUE— 
Repercussion  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Humbolt 
Brewing  Co.  of  San  Francisco  has  instituted  suit 
against  the  Los  Angeles  Brewing  Co.,  the  Rainier 
Brewing  Co.  and  the  Safeway  Stores  for  $2,250,000.00. 
The  action  is  said  to  be  the  first  under  the  anti- 
discrimination  law.  The  Humbolt  Company  claim  that 
they  lost  considerable  business  to  the  other  two  com¬ 
panies  account  of  illegal  price  discrimination. 

KNOW  YOUR  BROKER — To  insure  healthier  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  sell  your  goods  through  an  independent 
food  broker,  preferably  one  who  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

The  canner  who  goes  direct  to  the  jobbing  distribut¬ 
ing  trade  is  euchering  himself  out  of  the  best  selling 
medium  that  has  been  developed.  The  independent 
food  broker  is  always  on  hand  and  at  the  service  of 
the  canner.  Direct  sales  are  the  result  of  poor  repre¬ 
sentation,  which  means  that  the  canner  did  not  have 


the  proper  broker  handling  his  interests.  Secure  the 
proper  broker  to  represent  you,  work  cooperatively 
with  him  and  you  as  a  canner,  will  never  want  to  try 
direct  selling  for,  after  all,  it  is  expensive  and  should 
trouble  arise  over  the  delivery,  what  would  the 
canner  do? 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Dry  Weather  Ruined  Winter  Spinach  Crop — Government 
Buying  Large  Lots — Some  Items  Not  Obtainable — Concessions 
to  the  Government  —  Shipping  Strikes  Hurting  —  Sardines 
Running  Heavily — Grapefruit  Prices — Sweet  Potatoes 
Asparagus  Style. 

San  Francisco,  December  7,  1939. 

WEATHER  —  Weather  conditions  remain  ideal 
from  the  standpoint  of  comfort,  temperatures 
throughout  most  of  (kdifornia  being  suggestive 
of  spring,  with  an  entire  absence  of  rain.  Those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  anxious  to  see  cooler  weather  and  sea¬ 
sonal  storms.  The  precipitation  to  date  in  northern 
and  central  California  is  but  one  third  of  normal,  with 
November  scoring  near  records  for  lack  of  rain.  The 
crop  of  winter  spinach  has  proved  practically  a  failure 
and  other  crops  are  bing  affected  by  the  long  dry  spell. 

GOVERNMENT  BUYING— A  feature  of  the  canned 
foods  market  is  the  number  and  size  of  Government 
proposals  for  this  time  of  the  year.  Buying  is  under 
way  for  Army  and  Navy  needs  and  this  is  making  up  in 
a  measure  for  a  quiet  general  market.  Bids  are  asked 
for  five,  ten  and  fifteen  thousand  case  lots,  but  some 
of  the  items  asked  for  are  in  such  limited  supply  that 
difficulty  will  doubtless  be  had  in  filling  them  in  full. 
Some  canners  must  have  a  soft  place  in  their  heart  for 
the  Government  as  orders  have  been  filled  at  well  below 
posted  minimum  quotations  on  some  items,  it  is  re¬ 
ported.  A  bid  of  $1.30  a  dozen  has  been  accepted  for 
No.  1  tall  Chum  salmon,  despite  the  fact  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  considered  firm  at  $1.35,  and  No.  214  fancy 
yellow  cling  peaches  have  been  purchased  at  $1.29i/2> 
instead  of  the  regular  $1.50. 

STRIKES — The  shipping  strike  on  San  Francisco 
Bay  is  curtailing  the  movement  of  canned  foods  and 
this  will  soon  become  serious  unless  the  difficulties  are 
settled  speedily.  Very  heavy  shipments  were  made  in 
September  and  October  by  the  water  route,  the  one 
affected,  but  others  would  be  under  way  were  there  no 
trouble.  San  Francisco  enjoys  the  unenviable  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  only  port  in  California  controlled  by 
the  State,  all  others  having  been  turned  over  to  local 
ownership  and  management.  All  efforts  to  secure 
municipal  management  have  been  foiled  by  other  inter¬ 
ests.  So  far,  the  State  has  not  taken  the  least  interest 
in  opening  its  waterfront  in  the  present  difficulty. 

SARDINES — Stocks  of  canned  sardines  are  com¬ 
mencing  to  accumulate,  with  packing  operations  under 
way  in  both  southern  and  northern  California.  Some 
trade  agencies  estimate  that  there  is  now  about  40  per 
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cent  more  fish  on  hand  than  was  the  case  a  year  ago. 
Fish  are  running  heavily  in  the  San  Francisco  area,  but 
a  considerable  part  of  the  catch  is  being  diverted  to 
reduction  purposes.  More  than  12,000  tons  were 
landed  at  26  Bay  reduction  plants  one  morning  recently ; 

1  his  is  believed  to  have  been  the  heaviest  single  night’s 
catch  ever  made  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  night’s 
catch  amounted  to  approximately  72,000,000  fish,  it  is 
estimated.  Inquiries  for  canned  sardines  for  export  are 
increasing,  but  little  business  has  been  done  as  offers 
are  under  $3.50  a  case.  Most  of  the  sales  being  made 
are  in  the  range  from  $3.60  to  $4.15  a  case. 

PINEAPPLE — Consumption  of  canned  pineapple  in 
this  country  is  running  at  least  ten  per  cent  higher 
than  was  the  case  last  year,  according  to  reports  from 
distributing  centers.  Sales  and  shipments  have  been 
considerably  higher  than  this,  according  to  packers. 

GRAPEFRUIT — The  California  Packing  Corporation 
has  brought  out  tentative  opening  prices  on  1939-40 
Del  Monte  brand  grapefruit  and  grapefruit  juice,  these 
being  f.  o.  b.  cars  or  dock,  Tampa,  Florida.  For  grape¬ 
fruit,  prices  are:  Buffet,  50  cents;  No.  300,  75  cents; 
No.  2  tall,  95  cents,  and  No.  4,  $2.75.  Unsweetened 
grapefruit  juice  is  quoted  at  45  cents  for  No.  211  cylin¬ 
der,  60  cents  for  No.  2  tall  and  $1.35  for  47  oz.,  with 
the  usual  advance  for  sweetened  juice.  Broken  seg¬ 
ments,  grapefruit,  packed  under  the  Mission  or  Argo 
brands  are  quoted  at  80  cents  for  No.  2  tall. 

SWEET  POTATOES — The  season’s  pack  of  sweet 
potatoes  made  by  the  California  Packing  Corporation 
under  its  Del  Monte  brand  has  largely  been  sold,  with 
the  No.  2  tall  sizes  off  the  market  and  with  but  a  limited 
quantity  of  the  No.  21/0  size  unsold.  The  pack  is  put 
up  asparagus  style,  the  only  firm,  as  far  as  is  known, 
packing  sweet  potatoes  in  this  form.  The  No.  2  tall 
size  opened  at  $1.20  and  the  No.  21/2  at  $1.50. 

SAUERKRAUT — A  little  more  interest  is  being 
shown  in  sauerkraut,  now  that  winter  should  be  com¬ 
ing  around  the  corner  almost  any  time.  Sales  have 
been  made  recently  at  $1.15  for  No.  2i/o  and  $3.25  for 
No.  10. 

CANNING  POTATO  SALAD 

Southern  States  Foods,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Texas,  is  making  a  pack 
of  potato  salad  made  from  a  formulae  embracing  the  blending 
of  some  ten  different  vegetables  and  which  is  said  to  be  more 
than  one  hundred  years  old. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Not  Enough  Shrimp — Demand  Light — Market  Steady — Oyster 
Canning  Started  But  High  Cost  Hindering — Market  Bare 
— Crab  Meat  Production  at  Low  Ebb. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  December  7,  1939. 

SHRIMP — The  bulk  of  the  shrimp  produced  this  past 
week  went  to  the  raw  headless  shrimp  dealers, 
because  there  were  not  enough  to  operate  the 
canneries. 

The  factories  that  are  equipped  to  work  shrimp  and 
oysters  at  the  same  time,  usually  can  shrimp  if  they 
get  ten  or  fifteen  barrels,  but  the  factories  that  are  not 
equipped  to  can  both  shrimp  and  oysters  at  the  same 
time,  will  not  can  shrimp  while  they  are  canning  oys¬ 
ters,  unless  they  get  25  barrels  or  more,  which  would 
pay  them  to  stop  canning  oysters  and  change  over  to 
shrimp.  Therefore,  when  shrimp  is  as  scarce  as  they 
are  now,  the  factories  turn  over  to  the  raw  dealers  the 
few  shrimp  they  receive. 

The  movement  of  canned  shrimp  is  light  and  the 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  buying  is  over 
with  at  this  time  of  the  year  and  the  sale  of  canned 
foods  invariably  slows  down  for  the  holidays. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.15  per  dozen  for 
small;  $1.20  for  medium,  and  $1.25  for  large,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

OYSTERS — Production  of  oysters  so  far  this  season 
has  been  lighter  than  anticipated  and  the  price  high, 
which  has  made  it  difficult  to  compete  with  Eastern 
oysters,  which  has  flooded  the  South  with  cheap  prices. 

The  oysters  in  this  section  have  fattened  consid¬ 
erably  and  the  yield  per  barrel  is  improving  as  oysters 
get  fatter.  In  other  words,  there  is  very  little  difference 
in  the  growth  of  the  shell  of  the  oyster  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  oyster  season  until  the  close,  but  there  is 
a  vast  amount  of  difference  in  the  meat  of  the  oyster 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season  when  they  are  poor  and 
at  the  end  when  they  are  fat  and  plump.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  no  oysters  are  canned  when  poor 
and  the  other  is  that  oysters  are  poor  when  the  weather 
is  hot  and  oysters  will  not  keep  long  out  of  water  in 
hot  weather. 
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The  oyster  pack  opened  this  season  under  ideal  con¬ 
ditions,  because  the  market  was  bare  of  oysters  and  a 
good  volume  of  business  has  been  booked. 

The  price  of  the  new  pack  canned  oyster  is  $1.05  per 
dozen  for  five  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CRAB  MEAT — Production  of  crab  meat  is  at  a  low 
ebb  in  this  section  and  the  demand  light,  so  there  has 
been  just  about  the  same  amount  of  crab  meat  produced 
as  sold  and  not  much  frozen  crab  meat  has  moved  out 
of  the  storage,  as  in  some  years  when  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply  of  fresh  crab  meat. 

The  price  of  white  crab  meat  is  40  cents  per  pound 
and  the  claw  30  cents  per  pound,  f .  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

TIN  PLATE  PRICE  CONTINUED  AT  $5.00 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  said  on  Decem¬ 
ber  2nd : 

“The  price  of  $5  per  box  of  100  pounds  was 
reaffirmed  on  tin  plate  for  the  first  quarter  of  1940 
yesterday  by  the  Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Corporation  at 
Pittsburgh,  action  which  was  generally  expected  by 
those  close  to  steel  circles,  especially  after  another 
coated  steel  product,  galvanized  sheets,  had  been  left 
unchanged. 

It  was  also  announced  that  special  coated  manufac¬ 
turing  ternes  are  reaffirmed  at  $4.30  per  base  box. 
Prices  on  other  coated  tin  mill  products  were  reaffirmed. 
The  prices  apply  to  the  balance  of  1939  and  first  quarter 
of  1940  and  apply  to  both  Pittsburgh  and  Gary. 

The  price  of  tin  plate  has  remained  at  the  present 
level  since  November  10,  1938,  when  it  was  reduced 
10  cents  per  box,  and  made  retroactive  to  January  1, 
1938. 

The  high  tin  plate  price  since  the  World  War  was  $7 
per  box  in  1919,  while  the  low  since  that  period  has 
been  $4.25,  named  on  November  17,  1932.  Because  of 
higher  pig  tin  prices  many  had  expected  an  advance  in 
tin  plate.  However,  pig  tin  prices  now  are  much  lower 
than  shortly  after  the  war  started.  The  top  price  for 
spot  tin  in  September  was  75  cents,  nominal,  compared 
with  53  cents  yesterday.  Tin  plate  production  is  now  at 
96  per  cent  of  capacity,  the  highest  for  any  one  steel 
product.  However,  there  is  less  tension  to  get  tin  plate 
on  the  part  of  consumers,  many  of  whom  are  now 
asking  that  shipments  be  postponed.” 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  Observer 

EXPEDITING  NEW  FOOD  STANDARDS 

N  view  of  the  slow  progress  made  in  promulgating 
definitions  and  standards  of  identity  for  foods  under 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug  &  Cosmetic  Act,  the  Food 
&  Drug  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  now  said  to  be  ready  with  several  proposals  to 
expedite  such  work. 

A  brand-new  procedure  received  a  test  recently  in 
the  instance  of  ice  cream  and  cheese,  and  it  may  be 
resorted  to  in  considering  other  branches  of  the  food 
industry.  The  idea  is  to  obtain  better  understanding 
and  cooperation  between  manufacturing  and  consumer 
groups,  and  to  this  end  the  experiment  will  call  for 
informal  conferences  of  their  representatives  with  the 
Food  Standards  Committee. 

A  great  lack  of  understanding  has  been  shown  by 
consumers  in  the  past,  in  practices  of  manufacturers 
which  the  latter  consider  unobjectionable.  The  in¬ 
formal  meetings,  it  is  felt  by  Federal  officials,  will  allay 
suspicions  of  the  consumer  groups,  lead  to  ironing  out 
of  differences  and  so  cut  short  a  good  deal  of  unneces¬ 
sary  discussion  at  public  hearings. 

ANOTHER  WAR  PURCHASING  AGENCY 

JOINT  Franco-British  committee  has  been 
set  up  at  New  York  to  synchronize  purchases  by 
the  two  allied  governments  at  war.  President  of 
the  joint  committee  is  Arthur  Purvis,  director  general 
of  the  British  Purchasing  Commission,  25  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  Its  vice-president  is  M.  Bloch-Laine, 
director  general  of  the  French  Purchasing  Agency  at 
No.  15  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 

FOOD  MUST  BE  COVERED 

ROCERY  stores  in  New  York  State  have  been 
warned  by  the  Bureau  of  Food  Control  that  dis¬ 
played  food  must  be  covered  to  protect  it  from 
dust,  handling  and  other  possible  contamination.  Legal 
action  will  be  taken  against  those  who  fail  to  comply, 
the  Bureau  said.  The  order  also  applies  to  cafeterias, 
bake  shops,  meat  markets,  five-and-dime  stores. 


STAMP  PLAN  IN  PROVIDENCE 

Federal  Government’s  Food  Stamp  Plan  for  relief 
food  distribution  was  given  a  “try-out”  in  Proxi- 
dence,  R.  I.,  last  week,  508  of  the  city’s  relief 
recipients  buying  the  stamps  while  another  1,000  i  i- 
quired  about  the  plan.  First  day’s  transaction  exceeded 
expectations,  said  FSCC  representative  R.  N.  Foo^'. 
Local  food  volume  would  be  increased  $750,000  o 
$1,000,000  yearly  by  the  plan,  declared  Chairman  A.  ‘I. 
Bailey  of  the  Rhode  Island  Food  Industries  Committee. 
Boston  and  other  New  England  centers  also  want 
“try-outs.” 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  announced  the 
selection  of  San  Francisco  as  the  next  important  area 
for  food  distribution  under  the  plan.  With  each  $1.00 
purchase  of  orange  stamps  eligible  families  will  be 
given  50  cents  in  blue  surplus  stamps. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

ASPARAGUS 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

White  ColoBsal,  No.  2^ .  .  2.60  2.60 


Medium,  No.  2V^ . . 

2!50 

2.60 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ra  cans . 

2.35 

2.60 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

2.40 

2.60 

2.35 

2  45 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

2.50 

2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

. 

2.15 

2.26 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.25 

2.10 

2.40 

2.16 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  28 . . 

2.00 

2.10 

2.10 

2.15 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  28 . 

2.30 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

1.65 

7.60 

1.65 

7.60 

1.76 

Green  Cuts,  28 . 

1.00 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 


Fancy  French  Cut  Green.  No.  2  .90 

No.  10  . 4.75 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.......  .70 

No.  10  . 3.25 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 62' 

No.  10  . 3.15 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.00 

No.  10  . 5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 95 

No.  10  .  4.75 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2..» . 90 

No.  10  . 4.50 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 82! 

No.  10  .  3.85 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 70 

No.  10  .  3.75 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  .  5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . .  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . .  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 70 

No.  10  . 3.25 


1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

5.00 

4.75 

5.00 

.75 

.75 

.85 

.85 

1.00 

3.40 

3.50 

3.75 

.70 

.70 

.75 

.75 

.80 

3.25 

3.00 

3.35 

3.25 

3.75 

1.40 

1..50 

1.00 

1.35 

5.10 

5.00 

5..50 

4.85 

5.50 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

4.75 

6.00 

6.26 

.95 

.95 

5.50 

5.50 

.87 

.80 

,3.75 

4.50 

77  1,;, 

.70 

3..50 

1.20 

1.05 

1.20 

5.10 

4.75 

5.00 

1.00 

1.15 

.75 

.70 

.75 

3.75 

3.25 

3..50 

LI.MA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green. 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


ilKETS 

V-'  hole,  No.  2 . 

No.  2>^  . . . 

No.  10  . 

'•td.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . - 

No.  10  . . 

'•Kncy  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . 

d.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  . 

.No.  10  . . 

incy  Sliced,  No.  2... 
No.  10  . . 


1.35 

1..52'/,i 

1.35 

7.25 

7.60 

1.25 

1.25 

1.20 

1.20 

1.10 

1.30 

5.75 

6.00 

.77 

.92  '.i! 

.90 

4.50 

4.75 

.67!!. 

.80 

.72  Va 

.80 

3.85 

4.00 

.65 

.70 

.80 

1.10 

.85 

1.35 

.90 

1.20 

.90 

1.50 

3.25 

4.00 

3.25 

5.00 

.70 

7*>  * .  . 

.65 

.85 

.75 

3.05 

3.10 

2.75 

3.00 

79 1 

.72'/. 

.90 

.80 

3.15 

3.25 

3.25 

.70 

1.10 

3.50 

3.75 

.80 

.90 

.70 

.72 

3.50 

4.50 

,3.00 

3.25 

1.50  1.50 


1.25  1.25 


.90  .90 


.90  .95 


1.05 


.85  .90 

1.10  . 

3.35  . 


3.60 


4  RROTS 


in 

. — 

T—  3.75  4.50 

Diced,  No.  2 . 

_ i.  .77  '/a  . 

.75  . 

.65 

.70 

No.  10  .  3.35  4.00  3.25 


>  US  AND  CARROTS 
'  d.  No.  2 . . . . . 70  .80 


^ncy  No. 

. . . 

;  1.02 'a  1.10 

1.10  1.20 

1.10  1.25 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CORN — WholeKrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No,  2 _ _ _ _ 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  St.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _ _ 

Std.  No.  2„» . . 

Na  10  . . . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

Na  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

Na  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2. . — 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . . 

No.  . 

No.  10  . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 


Elastern  Central 


Low 

High 

Low  High 

1.00 

1.10 

.90 

1.02  Vi 

5.50 

4.85 

5.25 

.85 

1.00 

.85 

.95 

4.75 

6.00 

4.50 

4.76 

.70 

.85 

4.00 

4.50 

1.00 

1.06 

.90 

1.07Va 

5.00 

5.25 

6.00 

6.50 

.80 

1.00 

4.60 

4.50 

.75 

4.00 

4.50 

4.25 

.97! 

-i  1.15 

.97  Vi 

1.00 

5.50 

6.00 

6.00 

5.00 

.92! 

1.05 

5.26 

5.50 

.85 

.85 

.85 

.95 

.771/2 

1.00 

4.40 

4.75 

4.25 

4.50 

.80 

.85 

.72 14 

.90 

4.25 

4.50 

3.76 

4.25 

.721/a  .771/a 

.67  Va 

.85 

3.40 

4.00 

.85 

1.00 

.77Vi 

.90 

6.00 

4.00 

4.60 

.77' 

/'•»  .85 

.70 

.85 

4.25 

5.00 

3.95 

4.50 

.70 

.80 

.67 

.80 

4.00 

3.65 

4.00 

.75 

.85 

.70 

2.76 

2.00 

2.36 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.10 


Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48 . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6a . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2b....„ _ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  48.......... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5b . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s....»......... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets.  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6a . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Ss . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s — 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

Na  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  ls...» 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2b...._ 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4b . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is — ......... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28.. — - - 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . 

lOs  . . . 

Klackeye,  28,  Soaked . . 

lOs  . . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2  Ml  . - . 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . — . . 

No.  2  Ml  _ _ _ 

No.  3  . . . . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

SPINACH 

No.  2  _ 

No.  2% _ 

No.  10  _ 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fx.  Limas. 
Triple,  Na  2 


.80  .90 

4.00  4.50 

.62 ',i  .65 

3.25  4.00 


1.35 

1.25 

1.15 

1.05 


.90 


.85 


4.00 


1.50 


1.05  . 

.  1.45 

1.10  1.15 

1.00  1.00 

.95  .95 

.90  . 


.  5.75 

1.00  . 

.90  . 

.87'/j  . 

.87 '4  . 


5.25 

5.50 

5.00 

5.35 

4.75 

4.75 

.86 

.55!  a 

.60 

2.75 

3.00 

.62  !i 

.65 

2.65 

3.25 

.90 

2T0 

3.00 

-- 

.80 

1.00 

2.80 

3.40 

.80 

.95 

1.00 

1.16 

3.40 

.77 '/i  .85 

.90  1.05 

.97V^  . 


1.40 

1.50 

1.40 

1.50 

1.30 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.25 

1.20 

1.25 

.95 

1.20 

1.00 

1.20 

.90 

1.00 

1.05 

.87 

.95 

1.10 

.97  i/a 

1.00 

.90 

.95 

1.15 

1.20 

.85 

.82% 

1.00 

.85 

.80 

.96 

5.00 

5.76 

5.00 

5.25 

5.00 

5.25 

4.60 

4.76 

4.50 

5.00 

4.25 

4.75 

4.50 

4.76 

1.45 

1.50 

1.40 

1.45 

1.35 

1.45 

1.30 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.30 

.90 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

.8714 

1.00 

.95 

1.10 

1.05 

1.10 

6.00 

6.26 

5.50 

6.50 

5.00 

6.60 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.8714 

.90 

.95 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.95 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.95 

5.00 

5.25 

4.50 

4.75 

6.00 

4.60 

4.75 

4.25 

4.76 

.96 

1.00 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.65 

2.50 

.65 

.6714 

.90 

2.76 

3.25 

.76 

.80 

.76 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.15 

2.90 

3.30 

3.10 

3.30 

.75 

.85 

1.10 

.95 

1.10 

1.35 

3.25 

3.60 

4.35 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  Ko.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . . 

No.  10  . . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Sjrrup  Pack . 

No.  2%  . — 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  . . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2..„ . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  3  . . . - 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 — . . . 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  2%  - - 

No’.  10  . 

std..  No.  1 _ 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  3  . — - - 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

No.  10  . . . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  303 . . 

No.  2,  tell . 

No.  10  . . . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . -•••• 

No.  2%  - - 

No.  10  . . . 


Eutern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

.75 

.80 

.  1.20 

.86 

_  1.60 

.87% 

3.00 

^50 

.85 

.76 

1.00 

1.06 

1.00 

3.35 

3.76 

Solid  Pack 

.86 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00  1.06 

1.10 

1.36 

1.26 

1.35 

1.36  _ 

3.60 

’4.26 

ITo 

4.26  4.85 

.60 

.46 

.47% 

.76  _ 

.75 

.75 

.90 

.95 

1.05 

1.00 

1.16 

.97%  . 

3.25 

3.50 

3.26 

Tio 

3.10  . 

With  puree 

.40 

.47% 

.42% 

.65  .67% 

.60 

.67% 

.65 

.70 

.80  .82% 

.85 

.90 

.86 

1.02%  . 

.90 

1.00 

.97% 

2.76 

3.25 

2.76 

3.00 

3.10  3.20 

.42% 

.42% 

.46 

3.25 

3.26 

3.50 

3.26  3.40 

.40 

.40 

.42% 

.62%  . 

2.76 

2.86 

3.00 

3.00  3.16 

.46 

.76 

.80 

.56 

.85 

.80 

.76  .80 

2.65 

3.00 

2.90 

3.25 

2.75  3.00 

,  ,76 

.70 

.76 

,  1.06 

.96 

1.00 

.  3.36 

3.76 

3.26 

3.60 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  Hieh 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


PEARS 

Keifnr,  Std.,  No.  Z'A _ 

No.  10  . . 

Choice,  No.  2%.._ . . 

No.  10  _ _ 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2V^......„„ 

Choice.  No.  2% . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water..„......„....„.... 

No.  10  Pie,  S,  P . 


1.36  1.36 


1.65  1.90 

Z'Z 


2.10 

2.15 

1.85 

2.00 

1.70 

1.80 

7.00 

6.15 

6.60 

5.65 

6.00 

4.25 

4.25 

4.00 

4.15 

PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10  in  Juice . 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . . 

No.  211  . . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  . . . 

46  os . _ .... 

No.  10  _ _ _ _ _ 

RASPBERRIES 


Black.  Water,  No.  2 . .  . 

No.  10  . 7.26 

Red,  Water,  No.  2.._ . .  . 

No.  10  . 7.25 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.75 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2........«..........»_  . 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 


.80  .80 
.86  . 

1.27%  1.42  y. 
1.70  1.70 

5.35  6.60 

6.76  6.00 

F.  0.  B.  Honolulu 

.47%  . 

. 67%  . 

.  .80 

.95  . 

1.37%  . 

2.17%  . 

.  3.76 

4.50  . 

1.45 

1.60 

.  1.66 

7.50 

6.00 

.  6.00 

.  1.65 

7.60 

5.25 

6.50 

.  5.60 

1.40 

1.60 

.  1.80 

2.00  2.10 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . . —  2.75  .  . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90  3.00  . 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack - -  3.25  3.60  . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No,  2  Fancy - - - 70  .80  .70 

No.  10  . . - . TT-  2.96  3.00  3.16 

No.  2  Std. - -  .66  . . 

No.  10  - - -  2.76  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy .  . 

No.  2%,  Choice .  . 

No.  2%.  Std . 

No.  10,  Fancy .  . 

No.  10,  Choice. .  . 

No.  10.  Std .  . 

BLACKBERRIES 


2.90  3.00 

'3.26  siss 


STRAWBERRIES 

Elx.  Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  . . . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . . . . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10 _ _ _ _ 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 


1.96  2.00 

1.80  1.85 

1.40  1.45 

6.25  6.60 

6.00  6.20 
6.00  6.25 


10  os.  . . .  .70  . 

No.  2.  19  OB. . .  1.25  . 

No.  2,  17  OB .  1.12  Ms  1.26 


LOBSTER 
Flats,  1  lb.. 

%  lb . 

^4  lb. 


Std.,  No.  2 . — . 

No.  3  . . . — 

No.  10,  water .  . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  _ — —  1.40  1.60  1.46  1.60 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  I.OO  .  1.05  1.10 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10....»,>.~  4.65  5.00  4.50  4.75 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% .  . 

Choice,  No.  2V4— —  .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . .  . 

Fey.,  No.  10 .  .  . 

Choice  No.  10 .  . 

Std.  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . — . -  . 

No.  10  .  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida  Texaa 

no!%""".."Z!!13.!!!"T1™!1*— """  .90  .95 

No.  6  . .  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  ox . .  .  ......  ....... 

No’.  ZZZ  ZZZ  !!!’."! 

No.  2  _ _ _ _  .57%  .62%  . 

46  OB . . . .  1.25  1.36  . 

No.  6  . . . 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _ 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey.,  No.  2%. 
Choice,  No.  2%..... 

Std.,  No.  2%_ . 

Fey.  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

Pie,  No.  10 . 

Water,  No.  10 . 


1.00 

1.10 

OYSTERS 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

3.76 

4.00 

Std.,  4  OB. . 

1.00 

1.10 

1.80 

1.06 

1.05 

1.10 

1.10 

1.50 

1.20 

1.60 

2.10 

2.20 

2.10 

1.35 

5.00 

2.05 

1.40 

5.25 

2.16 

2.10 

1.80 

7.00 

SALMON 

1 . 

2.26 

2.35 

1.72% 

1.90 

Flat,  No.  % . 

1.85 

1.95 

1.76 

6.85 

No.  %  . . . 

Pint,  Tall,  Nn.  1  . 

1.45 

1.65 

t).4& 

6.65 

6.00 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Mn  %  . 

2.00 

1.40 

1.90 

Chums,' Tall,  No.  1 . 

1.36 

1.80 

2.40 

7.60 

7.76 

California 

SHRIMP 

Southern 

1  IS  1  an 

1.20 

1.25 

1.35 

1.40 

SARDINES  (Domestic) 

Per  Case 

%  OU,  Key - 

%  Oil,  Keyless.... _ ... 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton. 

. , 

4.00 

3.35 

4.35 

1.35 

6.00 

^  Mustard,  Keyless . 

3.10 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  48‘s., 

— 

3.60 

4.15 

1.60  1.60  ’■UNA  fish.  Per  Ca.e 

1.30  1.45  Fey.,  Yel.,  li,  24’s . 

1.20  1.30  Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

4.90  6.06  %8  _ _ 

4.40  4.60  %s  _ _ _ _ 

3.90  4.06  Light  Meat,  Is . . 

4.00  4.26  %B . . . 

.......  8.26  %S _ 


5.60 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up*  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  time,  per  line  40  cents,  four 
or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge  per  ad,  $1.00. 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  numbers, 
etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a  box  number 
instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The  Canning  Trade,  20  S. 
Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  Address  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — One  No.  2  Onley  Pea  Washer;  immediate 
delivery,  state  lowest  cash  price.  Address  Box  A-2397,  The 
Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Used  Sterling  Dicer.  Roger  Bros.  Seed  Company, 
308  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

WANTED — In  first  class  condition  one  only  No.  10  or  No.  3 
Karl  Keifer  Piston  Type  Visco  Filling  Machine  and  one  only 
A  &  B  Pasteurizer-Cooker  &  Cooler  for  No.  3  404x414  can  and 
one  only  A  &  B  Pasteurizer-Cooker  &  Cooler  for  No.  10  can 
603x700.  Address  reply  to  J.  A.  Kent,  410  N.  Goodman  St., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE —  FACTORY _ 

FOR  SALE — A  pea  and  corn  canning  factory  located  in  Adams 
County,  Penna.,  equipped  with  good  machinery,  also  large  acre¬ 
age  available.  Apply  H.  L.  Sell,  Littlestown,  Penna.,  Phone  82-J. 


WANTED— CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 

ACTORY  SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED— By  prominent 
K;.:  tern  Canner  packing  full  line  of  vegetables.  Substantial, 
v,  ‘ financed,  and  expanding.  Offer  permanent  position  to  ex- 
P'  ,‘nced  low  cost  and  quality  operator.  Give  full  details  about 
yo  elf  and  references  in  first  reply.  Will  hold  all  replies  in 
!  confidence.  Our  own  organization  has  been  advised  of  this 
a  i  rtisement.  Haxton  Canning  Company,  Oakfield,  New  York. 


_ SITUATIONS  WANTED 

.  OSITION  WANTED: — By  man  with  years  of  experience  in 
tli  production  of  fancy  quality  canned  vegetables,  fruits  and 
far  y  table  condiments,  in  tins  and  glass.  Capable  manager  or 
S'  rintendent.  Can  build  and  equip  plant  for  full  operation. 
1' ;  'ory  control  efficient  and  economical,  from  seed  to  finished 
P'  luct.  Seeking  permanent  connection  with  large  reputable 
cc'  ern.  Willing  to  come  on  moderate  salary  first  year  to  prove 
'  calue.  A-1  references  as  to  qualifications,  etc.  Address  Box 
96,  The  Canning  Trade. 


PATENTED 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
(or  Whole  Crain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


IVrile  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


WHEN 


NEEDS 


ARISE  FOR  ANY  KIND 


OF  EQUIPMENT,  ACCESSORIES  SUPPLIES  and  SUNDRIES 

Consult  Your  New  Langsenkamp  Catalog 


#  Lanssenkamp  is  headquarters  For  all  canning  plant  needs.  Stocks  oF 
many  types  oF  accessories  and  supplies  are  carried.  Whenever  a  need 
arises  consult  your  copy  oF  the  new  Langsenkamp  Catalog  No.  38. 
Cross  index  in  back  will  direct  you  to  anything  you  are  looking  For  .  . 
in  addition  to  major  equipment,  such  things  as  Blanching  Buckets;  Gal¬ 
vanized  Ware;  Buckets,  Dippers,  Measures;  Scoops,  Funnels,  etc.,  in 
monel,  stainless  Steel  and  other  materials;  Rubber  Hose;  Brass  Valves; 
Sanitary  Fittings;  Knives;  Thermometers  and  Temperature  Regulators,  and 
many  other  items. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 


'Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant" 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


All  the  latest  data 

FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trade 
80  S.  Gay  Sirett 
Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

FOR  THE 

DISCRIMINATING  BUYER 

Complete  plants  for 

Peas,  Corn,  Stringless  Beans,  Tomatoes, 
Citrus  Fruits,  Sea  Foods,  etc. 

Wri7«  For  Catalog. 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc., 


701  E.  LOMBARD  STREET, 
BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  smile  awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

-the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that  Contributions  Welcomed 

supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  ior  details. 


ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 
The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Farmer’s  Wife:  You  ought  to  wear  a  belt  ’stead  o’ 
suspenders  next  Sunday,  Hiram,  seeing  as  how  we’re 
going  to  have  guests  from  the  county  seat. 

Farmer:  Anything  to  please  you,  old  gal,  but,  gosh, 
how  I  hate  them  there  formal  affairs ! 


CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 
Phillips  Can  Company,  Cambridge,  Md. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


An  English  cub  reporter,  frequently  reprimanded  for 
prolixity,  and  warned  to  be  brief,  turned  in  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“A  shocking  affair  occurred  last  night.  Sir  Edward 
Hopeless,  a  guest  at  Lady  Panmore’s  ball,  complained 
of  feeling  ill,  took  a  highball,  his  hat,  his  coat,  his  de¬ 
parture,  no  notice  of  his  friends,  a  taxi,  a  pistol  from 
his  pocket,  and  finally  his  life.  Nice  chap.  Regrets  and 
all  that.” 

Bridegroom :  Darling,  do  send  the  train-bearers 
away. 

Bride:  No,  dear,  I  can’t.  They  are  the  dressmaker’s 
children  and  they  won’t  let  go  of  the  dress  until  it’s 
paid  for. 

Boy:  Come  quick,  there’s  a  man  been  fighting  my 
father  more’n  half  an  hour! 

Cop:  Why  didn’t  you  call  me  before? 

Boy:  ’Cause  father  was  getting  the  best  of  it  a  few 
minutes  ago. 

Wishing  to  say  something  good  about  the  departed, 
the  colored  minister  stood  beside  the  grave  at  Avhich 
the  crowd  had  gathered,  and  gave  utterance  to  this 
solemn  sentiment: 

“Lije  Johnsing,  you  is  gone,  and  us  all  hopes  you  is 
w’here  us  is  afraid  you  isn’t.” 

A  hick  town  is  one  where  you  don’t  have  to  stand  in 
line  for  an  hour  to  see  a  bum  movie. 


LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 


Gene :  Look !  Lee  is  leading  Lucy  to  the  altar. 

Iva:  Leading,  nothing.  He’s  just  holding  her  back 
so  she  won’t  run  there. 

Hubby:  Well,  darling.  I’ve  saved  enough  money 
we  can  go  to  Europe. 

Wifey:  Oh,  how  w'onderful!  When  are  we  leaving? 

Hubby:  Just  as  soon  as  I’ve  saved  enough  to  coir-:' 
back  on. 

Doctor:  How’s  the  patient’s  heart  action,  nurse' 

Nurse:  Oh,  splendid,  doctor.  He’s  proposed  to  nic 
twice  already. 

Get  your  apples,  oranges,  imported  nuts,  fruit  cal  c 
and  candy  now  and  avoid  the  rush.  Remember,  the 
early  bird  gets  the  worm. 
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grown  a  knowledge  of  the  most  satisfactory  grow¬ 
ing  areas.  You  know  how  Woodruff's  extensive 
and  alert  contact  with  experimental  work  brings 
you  an  opportunity  to  profit  from  the  use  of  new 
and  more  productive  varieties.  Get  in  touch  with 
Woodruff  now  about  next  season’s  requirements. 


Weather  and  business  conditions  may  be  beyond 
your  control.  But  of  one  thing,  however,  you  can 
be  certain... the  dependable  quality  of  Woodruff 
Seed.  You  know  that  Woodruff  employs  experts 
to  supervise  seed  growing  and  seed  selection. 
You  know  that  out  of  Woodruff  experience  has 
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A  complete,  practical  and  up-to-date  canners’  text¬ 
book,  answering  any  questions  that  may  arise  relative 
to  proper  methods  of  canning.  It  covers  every  phase 
of  processing  vegetables,  fruits,  fish,  meats,  soups, 
preserves,  jellies,  sauces,  etc. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Canned  Foods  Authority 

BALTIMORE  20  s.  gay  street  MARYLAND 


Size  6x9,  360pa3es,  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 
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Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc, 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  185  6 

Ncu)  Haven,  Connecticut 

Sales  Branches: 

Atlanta  Indianapolis  losAngcIcs  Memphis  Salinas 

Distributors  in  Texas:  Associated  Seeds,  Inc.,  San  Antonio 


